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A. E. HOUSMAN AND THE ENGLISH 
COMPOSER 


By A. V. BuTcHER 


Tuere can be, I think, very few poets of any nationality or of any 
age who have been the cause of such deeply felt outpourings of 
music as has A. E. Housman. Yet none of this music gave Housman 
any pleasure at all. Indeed, no music had much appeal for him. 
He had, as a boy of fifteen, gone to Westminster Abbey and heard 
an anthem by Greene, which he said was “ like a boa-constrictor— 
very long and very ugly’. Words sung were no longer poetry, he 
maintained, and could not be considered as such. Newbolt, on the 
other hand, in his autobiography, expressed his gratitude to 
Stanford for having set his poems to music; he felt that Stanford had 
added something which he as a poet was unable to say fully in 

words. Housman would readily give permission to composers to 
set his words; he would co-operate thus far, but he would not allow 
his poems to be printed on concert programmes. 

It is ‘A Shropshire Lad’, published ia 1896, more than *‘ Last 
Poems’ of 1922, or® More Poems’, published posthumously in 
1936, which has attracted composers, and of these poems some have 
come to have a very deep personal significance for many of us 
through our own war experiences. ‘ The street sounds to the 
soldiers’ tread ’ is an example. The changes and chances of fleeting 
army life constantly threw together men of all types, and as often as 
not, friendships and acquaintanceships so formed would suddenly be 
broken through postings, transfers, draftings and death—in short, 
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through the fortunes of war. Hundreds of men would be congre- 
gated together on a troopship, living cheek by jowl for a few weeks, 
then separated, ‘like to meet no more”. I remember especially 
groups of young infantrymen of The Buffs, K.O.Y.L.I. and the 
Norfolks on the Ormonde going out to India, most of them aged 
nineteen, with only six months’ service. What has happened to 
them? ‘“ Dead or living”? I shall never know, but “ drunk or 
dry, Soldier, I wish you well ”’. 

Arthur Somervell’s music for this song is a military march. 
Having reached the end of the poem, the piano plays a few bars of 
march alone, fortissimo—a moment of exhilarating, rhythmic mili- 
tary music, but only a moment, a suggestion, as in Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘ Dirge for Two Veterans’. There is a sudden diminuendo 
to prano—the band has turned the corner and the sound is fainter. 
The column is receding into the distance, until only the drums are 
heard. This is a most realistic touch, for after all the thud of drums 
will be heard from a distance when the sound of other instruments 
will not carry so far. But there is one practical point to observe. I 
feel that it is wrong to make a rallentando at the end of this song. In 
any case, the composer has not marked one. (Graham Peel marks 
the last few bars of his setting of this poem “‘ morendo senza ritar- 
dare”’.) The troops have disappeared from our view, but they are 
continuing their march at the same steady tempo, therefore so must 
the closing bars of Somervell’s march. At the diminuendo the voice 
enters once more with the last line of the poem, and voice and piano 
finish together very softly. And now the countryside is again silent. 
The troops have passed out of sight, the band has gone out of 
hearing, but the final thought remains in the heart of him who 
came out to see—*“‘ Soldier, I wish you well ”’. 

Housman had a genuine admiration for the soldier, we are told. 
The Life Guards impressed him more than anything else when on a 
visit to London as a boy, and often his soldier poems have been a 
source of real inspiration to composers. Such a one is ‘ On the idle 
hill of summer ’, with the lines “‘ Far I hear the steady drummer, 
Drumming like a noise in dreams ”’, words which a composer cannot 
ignore. Somervell interprets the steady drufimer by a single note 
preceded by an appoggiatura. The opening is pianisstmo, for we are 
“sleepy with the flow of streams ”’. There is a crescendo while we 
sing about “‘ soldiers marching all to die” and “none that go 
return again’’, reaching fff as “the calling bugles hollo” and 
‘the screaming fife replies’. The climax in the words comes in 


the last line, in fact at the last word of the last line, ‘‘ Woman bore 
me, I will rise’. So it does in the music. At the word “ rise ”’ the 
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piano begins a peroration in a spirit of great determination and 
resolve, a tempo and fff, in complete contrast to the opening mood 
suggested by the words “ idle ” and “ sleepy ”’. 

I know of no sadder poem than ‘ Into my heart an air that kills ’. 
Nostalgia in poetry is certainly no new idea. The ancient Israelites 
taken away captive into Babylon sat down and wept when they 
thought of home. How, they asked, how could they sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land? How could song and metody be required 
of them in their heaviness? Rupert Brooke, away from Grant- 
chester, wondered if the clock still stood at ten to three, and was 
there honey still for tea? Perhaps it is Housman’s conciseness which 
heightens the effect; there are only eight lines, less than fifty words, 
most of them simple monosyllables. Somervell sets the first four 
lines to a monotone for the voice, while the piano has the tune, 
namely, the melody of ‘ Loveliest of trees’. Having asked the 
questions of verse 1 on a monotone, “‘ What are those blue remem- 
bered hills, What spires, what farms are those ?”, Somervell’s 
singer is made to answer them in verse 2 by the melody which the 
piano has just played. The composer, therefore, leads us to believe 
that “‘ the happy highways ”’ in “‘ yon far country ”’ were associated 
with “‘ the woodlands hung with snow ’’, when the cherry, “ love- 
liest of trees’, was ‘‘ wearing white for Eastertide”. He adds a 
footnote, saying that the tempo of this song is much slower than 
that of ‘ Loveliest of trees ’. 

To sing Somervell’s ‘ Into my heart’ without first having sung 
‘ Loveliest of trees’ would make the song meaningless, and if one 
song in a cycle makes use of the material of another, that provides a 
good reason why a cycle should be sung complete, or, if it is too 
long—and there are ten songs in Somervell’s cycle—then at least the 
related parts must hang together. (Compare the piano epilogue in 
‘ Dichterliebe ’, where after the final words of the last song, we hear 
part of a previous song, ‘Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen ’. As the 
conclusion to the whole cycle, it is appropriate, but a short piano 
solo like this would be an out-of-place appendix if the final song of 
the group were to be sung alone.) 

The name of George Butterworth will always be linked with ‘A 
Shropshire Lad ’, not only because of his two song cycles, but also, 
and perhaps even more so, because of his orchestral rhapsody of 
that name, in which he uses themes from two of his songs. ‘ Love- 
liest of trees’ provides the backbone of the work, while a quotation 
from ‘ With rue my heart is laden’ is heard towards the end. Eton, 
Oxford, R.C.M., a short period of teaching at Radley, then the 
war, with death in action, and the winning of the M.C. That, as 
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briefly as it can be set down, was the life of Butterworth, a man 
from whom much was expected, one who promised much, but was 
cut off at the age of thirty-one. We cannot help feeling that in his 
soldier songs he was, without knowing it, writing of himself. ‘ The lads 
in their hundreds’ is marked sempre tranquillo, and it is piano. The piano 
part has one crescendo and diminuendo in the last three bars, apart 
from which the only marks of expression throughout the song are 
two accents over the word “ wish ”’ in the first line of this verse: 


I wish one could know them, I wish there were tokens to tell 
The fortunate fellows that now you can never discern; 

And then one could talk with them friendly and wish them farewell 
And watch them depart on the way that they will not return. 


Housman’s lines did not always come easily to him. Words and 
phrases underwent many changes and revisions. The penultimate 
line of this poem in its first draft was, “‘ They carry unspoilt into 
safety the honour of man”’. In its final form the poem finished: 


They carry back bright to the coiner the mintage of man, 
‘The lads that will die in their glory and never be old. 


‘ 


‘* The steady drummer ” “ on the idle hill of summer ”’ is inter- 
preted by Butterworth by a throbbing syncopated chord in an 
‘oom-pah”’ sort of rhythm, without much “oom”. After the 
languido opening, there is a crescendo and a most passionate outburst 
at the words ** Dear to friends and food for powder, Soldiers march- 
ing, all to die’’. The mood subsides, and the drummer continues. 
Again, there is an increase of tone and much activity on the piano 
at the mention of bugle and fife, with a loud ending for the voice, 
‘Woman bore me, I will rise”. Unfortunately there are big 
stretches in the left-hand chords just about here, and any spreading 
of the chords will destroy their syncopated nature. Whereas Somer- 
vell let the piano finish this song alone in a spirit of resolution, for 
the young man has made up his mind, Butterworth in an eight-bar 
epilogue sinks from ff to pp, finishing as he began, with a repeated 
chord of the added sixth, morendo: the soldiers are still marching and 
the steady drummer is still drumming. We are with them until we 
can hear them no more. It is the same idea as at the end of ‘ The 
street sounds to the soldiers’ tread’ by Somervell, a very clever use 
of the piano by both composers. Did Housman really mean that 
ior him a composer added nothing to the poem? “I never hear 
the music, so I do not suffer ’’, he said. He also said that he thought 
composers “ regard the author merely as a peg to hang things on, 
but that they seem to have less than the ordinary human allowance 
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of sense and feeling’. Butterworth, Somervell, Vaughan Williams, 
deficient in sense and feeling ? 

A most noticeable characteristic of Butterworth’s writing is his 
simplicity and his restraint. There are few accidentals, few extrava- 
gant chords; indeed, three of the eleven songs have no accidental at 
all. There is none in ‘ Is my team ploughing?’ Housman said of 
this poem: ‘1 think it may be my best, though it is not the most 
perfect’. Butterworth has a simple, straightforward contrast 
between the pranissimo of the dead man’s questionings and the living 
man’s forte replies, introduced three times by the word “ ay”, and 
the last time by ** yes ’’, the voice and piano entering together each 
time on an explosive six-four chord. The same tune serves four 
times over, except that the last line of all, “* Never ask me whose ”’, 
by its mere difference of one note seems to leave the dead man’s 
question unanswered. 

Butterworth was intimately concerned with the collecting and 
editing of folksongs, and he found a traditionai tune in the Dorian 
mode which could be happily wedded to ‘ When I was one-and- 
twenty’. The words, “ ’tis true”’, are repeated at the end, giving 
the right touch of sadness and melancholy which is needed to 
express the difference between Housman’s young man when he was 
one-and-twenty and when he was two-and-twenty. 

Vaughan Williams’s cycle ‘On Wenlock Edge’, for tenor, 
string quartet and piano, takes its title from the opening line of the 
first poem, *‘ On Wenlock Edge the wood’s in trouble’. Of course 
the music is bound to be stormy and turbulent with such lines as 
‘ The gale, it plies the saplings double ” and “‘ ’Tis the old wind in 
the old anger”. It was, therefore, perhaps unfortunate that a 
recording of this particular song should have been chosen by the 
poet’s friend, Dr. Percy Withers, to play to Housman, in the hope of 
giving him pleasure at hearing ‘ to what use a distinguished com- 
poser could put his verse’. But the records had the opposite effect, 
for Dr. Withers, turning in his chair, “ beheld a face wrought and 
flushed with torment, a figure tense and bolt upright as though in 
an extremity of controlling pain or anger, or both’. He says: 
‘““ My wife, who sat near him, was momentarily expecting him to 
spring from his chair and rush headlong out of the room; and the 
torment was still on his suffused and angry visage when the records 
were finished, and I first realized the havoc my mistaken choice had 
caused.” But if Housman was roused by the first song, he should 
have been soothed by the second one, ‘ From far, from eve and 
morning ’, with its peaceful succession of common chords. 

Vaughan Williams’s use of the next poem, ‘Is my team 
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ploughing ?’, also caused Housman pain, for V. W. omitted two 
verses. Housman did not like such ‘‘ mutilations ’’, such “ pranks ”’, 
as he called them. ‘‘ 1 wonder how he would like me to cut two 
bars out of his music’’, he said. But V. W.’s reply was that “ the 
composer has a perfect right artistically to set any portion of a poem 
he chooses provided he does not alter the sense. . . . I also feel 
that a poet should be grateful to anyone who fails to perpetuate 
such lines as: 

The goal stands up, the keeper 

Stands up to keep the goal ”’. 


Although some of Somervell’s and Butterworth’s songs have 
already been discussed, nothing so far has been said about their 
versions of ‘ Bredon Hill’. They can be compared and contrasted 
with V. W.’s setting of the poem, “‘In summertime on Bredon 
The bells they sound so clear; ... A happy noise to hear”’. 
Butterworth’s ‘ happy noise” consists of continuous quaver move- 
ment, either in the left hand or in both hands. Somervell’s bells 
make perhaps an even happier noise, for not only do they ring in 
continuous quaver movement, but for the most part in sixths. For 
V. W. “the steeples hum” in sevenths and fourths for twenty-four 
bars before the voice enters. How do they suggest the tolling of 
“the one bell only’? Somervell has an open fifth, low down in 
the bass, a minim once in two bars, five times altogether, thus 
allowing, as does actually happen, a noticeable interval of time 
between one stroke of the funeral bell and the next. Butterworth 
plays the single note G in the middle of the keyboard five times, 
each a semibreve in length, beginning in the middle of the bar, 
rather more prominently than the moving harmony in the right 
hand. V. W. also rings his one bell on octave Gs in the middle of 
the keyboard, against softer moving harmonies above and below. 
These Gs are played by piano and second violin, with the first 
violin playing them pizzicato, beginning m/f, increasing to ff and 
back again to mf, one a bar for ten bars. Of these three composers 
only V. W. calls very special attention to the line ‘‘ Oh, noisy bells, 
be dumb”. The pianist’s right hand jangles fortisstmo in fourths 
high up, not unlike a Louis Vierne or other modern French organ 
carillon or toccata effect. Meanwhile the left hand and two of the 
strings play the notes A, G, F in octaves, in cross-rhythm. The right 
hand is in 4~4 time, the left, though not marked so, is really in 3-4. 
Piano and strings are to play in strict time regardless of the singer 
who is to sing his part quite freely, irrespective of the accompani- 
ment. The young man’s world is ‘‘ all at sixes and sevens” for a 
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short time, for the bells, in courtship days “a happy noise’, are 
now, after the funeral, vastly different. They are brutal in their 
discordant clangour. ‘‘ Oh, noisy bells, be dumb.” The noise 
does abate, and we return to the opening harmonies of the song, for 
“ still the steeples hum”. Then the bells are dumb, and the voice 
finishes alone, singing pp, “1 will come”. Graham Peel’s setting 
of ‘ Bredon Hill’, while being a very pleasant and popular song, 
does not delve nearly so deeply into the real Housman as do the 
settings of these three other composers. 

V. W. completes his cycle with ‘In valleys of springs and rivers’. 
If one’s troubles and griefs increase as life goes on, says Housman, 
‘“* Where shall one halt to deliver This luggage I'd lief set down ? ” 
His last verse is the answer. 


“Lis a long way further than Knighton, 
A quieter place than Clun, 

Where doomsday may thunder and lighten 
And little.’twill matter to one. 


An atmosphere of unearthly peace pervades the music of this verse; 
it is mostly made up of common chords. It is as though these two 
men, these two very great men, the poet and the composer, are both 
trying to say to us, each in his own language and after his own 
fashion, *‘ Blessed are the dead, for they rest from their labours ”’. 
This music, which brings to an end the cycle ‘On Wenlock Edge ’, 


calls to mind a passage in Robert Bridges’s ‘ The Testament of 


Beauty 
The perfect intonation of the major triad 
is sweetest of all sounds; its inviting embrace 
resolveth all discords; and all the ambitious flights 
of turbulent harmony come in the end to rest 
with the fulfilment of its liquidating cloze. 


Ivor Gurney, though not killed in the first war, suffered badly, 
so that he was mentally affected and died in an asylum in 1937 at 
the age of forty-seven. He wrote two cycles on poems from ‘A 
Shropshire Lad’, one consisting of eight songs for baritone, called 
‘The Western Playland (and of Sorrow)’, and the other of seven 
songs for tenor, called ‘ Ludlow and Teme ’, both with accompani- 
ment for string quartet and piano, and both awarded a Carnegie 
prize. With a piano quintet for accompaniment, it is natural that 
this should play an important part in these songs: there are frequent 
stretches for the instruments without the voice. The baritone 
cycle finishes with over twenty bars of epilogue after the last song, 
‘March’. It sometimes happens, therefore, that the piano version 
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of the accompaniment is not good pianistic writing; e.g. there are 
occasionally three notes to be played against four, which is difficult, 
unless the player’s left hand is in the happy position of not 
knowing what his right hand doth. Also, chords are big, harmonies 
are sometimes inclined to be thick; but look at ‘ With rue my heart 
is laden’, for here the accompaniment is quite of a Butterworth 
transparency and reticence. 
In ‘ Reveille ’ the bold, massive chords are, I think, just what is 
required to match the vigorous ideas of Housman’s poem: 
Up, lad, up, ’tis late for lying: 
Hear the drums of morning play; 
Hark, the empty highways crying 
** Who'll beyond the hills away ?”’ 
Gurney introduces a touch of * drumming ”’ for the second line of 
this verse. The song finishes quietly, as is appropriate to one of 
Housman’s many references to the end of life, ““ Up, lad: when the 


journey’s over There'll be time enough to sleep”, and the accom- 


paniment plays on for another four bars, sinking down to pianissimo. 

There is another version of * Reveille’ which may be men- 
tioned here—a unison song by George Dyson, which he afterwards 
reset in a four-part version as one of his * Three Songs of Courage ’. 
I prefer the unison version, sung by a hall full of schoolboys with 
broken voices. I say broken voices, for it is not a song for choir- 
boys; here are thoughts for older young men to consider. 

When there are settings of the same poem by three or four 
composers, a musician may profit by examining the way in which 
they have interpreted certain of the poet’s ideas and phrases. 
Gurney’s “‘ steady drummer ”’ “ on the idle hill of summer ” keeps 
up steady crotchet taps on a low F for about twenty bars, i.e. for six 
lines of the poem. Usually there are four per bar, but occasionally 
we miss one, for, after all, the soldiers are far away, and a drum 
beat now and again will escape our ears. By the end of verse 2 we 
are singing and playing forte, “‘ Dear to friends and food for powder, 
Soldiers marching, all to die”. “All to die” calls forth from 
Gurney ff Gs clashing against Abs. At the last word of all, “ rise ”’, 
in the line ‘“‘ Woman bore me, I will rise”, the accompaniment 
begins an epilogue, which passes in its sixteen bars from ff to pp. 

Gurney chose some of the lesser-known of Housman’s poems, 
though there are settings also of the best-known ones, such as ‘ Is 
my team ploughing ?’, ‘ The lads in their hundreds’, ‘ When I 
was one-and-twenty ’, ‘ Loveliest of trees’ and others. There is 
not, however, a setting of ‘ Bredon Hill’. Housman said that com- 
posers were not to give titles of their own to his poems, but he 
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complains that *‘ they have broken the rule often before now, and 
it is no good adhering to it”. Gurney is an offender, for finding a 
suitable title in the second line of the poem, ‘ With rue my heart is 
laden For golden friends I had ’, he calls this song * Golden Friends ’. 
Similarly, ‘ Into my heart an air that kills’ is entitled ‘ The Far 
Country ’. John Ireland gives to a series of six songs the title ‘ The 
Land of Lost Content ’, but does not set the poem from which these 
words are taken. He provides non-Housman titles for some of the 
songs, e.g. ‘ The street sounds to the soldiers’ tread ’ is called ‘ The 
Encounter ’, ‘ Look not in my eyes’ is called ‘ Ladslove ’. 

For quantity of Housman settings, nobody has, I believe, out- 
done C. W. Orr, who has set over twenty of the ‘ Shropshire Lad ’ 
poems. Some of the songs are “ with pianoforte accompaniment ”’, 
others are, like Hugo Wolf’s, described as being “ for voice and 
piano ’’, and the piano has an important part; it is no mere accom- 
paniment. Often the piano part is most attractive to play, while 
the voice, on the other hand, sometimes has melodic lines which are 
awkward to sing, e.g. the phrase “ Let me mind the house” in 
* When I watch the living meet’ is sung to the notes D, Gb, Ab, Ab, 
B, an augmented fifth and an augmented second in so short a space. 
The composer’s harmonies, however, are inclined to be of an 
extravagant nature, luscious and cloying, so that the mind soon 
tires of them, and eye and ear alike are apt, now and again, to long 
for the simplicity of a Butterworth. Although I have appealed 
above for the singing of a complete cycle, or at all events a fair 
proportion of the songs at one time, I feel that C. W. Orr’s harmonies 
will not stand up to this treatment. The kindest way of performing 
them is, I think, to sing not more than two or three at a time. But 
that is only my own personal feeling in the matter, though the 
* Musical Times ’ reviewer seemed also to think that while Housman 
went “ quictly on with gentle pulse and simple word ”’, the com- 
poser did something much different from this in his music. 

A brief word must suffice for one or two other Housman songs. 
Of E. J. Moeran’s settings four are published together with the title 
‘Ludlow Town’. I[ would call special attention to the third song, 
a setting of a virile, spirited poem, rather neglected by the composers, 
the ideas of which are simillar to those of * Reveille’. It begins: 

Say, lad, have you things to do? 
Quick then, while your day’s at prime. 
Quick, and if ’tis work for two, 
Here am I, man: now’s your time. 
The piano bass moves with a fine stately tread, but the frequent 
changes of time-signature tend to destroy, for me, the rhythmic flow 
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of Housman’s lines. In ‘ Farewell to barn and stack and tree’, 
also set by C. W. Orr, but not by Vaughan Williams, Somervell, 
Butterworth or Gurney, are these lines the sort of thing to go and 
make a song about ? 


The sun burns on the half-mown hill, 
By now the blood is dried; 

And Maurice amongst the hay lies still 
And my knife is in his side. 


Very few of the *‘ Last Poems’ have been set to music, but two 
of them appear in a small work called ‘ We'll to the woods no more, 
A Cycle for Voice and Piano by A. E. Housman and John Ireland ’. 
The two poems are * We'll to the woods no more’, and ‘ When I 
would muse in boyhood’. The third item is a piano solo, headed 
by a quotation from one of the *‘ Shropshire Lad’ poems, ‘ Spring 
will not wait the loiterer’s time Who keeps so long away’. A note 
says that though this piece may be performed separately, it must be 
considered as a completion of the two previous numbers. 

An article by William White on ‘A. E. Housman and Music’ 
was published in ‘ Music & Letters’ for October 1943. A com- 
plete list of musical settings of Housman poems was printed in this 
article. Books of interest to anyone wishing to know more about 
A. E. Housman are ‘ Housman: 1897-1936’ by his publisher, 
Grant Richards, ‘A Buried Life’ by Percy Withers, ‘A. E. H.’ by his 
brother, Laurence Housman, and the Housman supplement to the 
‘Bromsgrove School Magazine’. ‘They have been used in the 
writing of this article, which did not set out to speak of every 
Housman poem that has had music added to it. The object was to 
call attention to certain examples of the work of the more impor- 
tant of those men who have been attracted by Housman, to compare 
and contrast their work, not so much from the point of view of merit 
or demerit, of praise or blame, but rather from the point of view of 
the musician and the composer, or of the performers, the singer and 
the pianist, who must try to find a meaning in the composer’s every 
action and a reason for his having written as he did; for without 
that sympathetic understanding the interpretation cannot begin to 
approach rightness or completeness. 

Housman said that composers “‘ regard the author merely as a 
peg to hang things on”’. Omit the word “ merely ’’, and every 
musician will agree wholeheartedly. Of course the music of these 
great songs—and some of them are, surely, among the really great 
songs of the world—could not have come into being if Housman 
had not first created the poems, afterwards to be clothed with music 
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by the composers. For Housman this music was no help; on the 
contrary, it was a hindrance or worse. But I think it would be true 
to say that it is in no small measure due to the composers that many 
of us have that very special love and affection for ‘A Shropshire 
Lad’ that we have. Perhaps we musicians are the “ dead things ”’ 
that Milton speaks about. It is not that we are unmoved by poetry, 
but that we are doubly stirred by poetry and music together. The 
sounds of Voice and Verse wedded together, says Milton, are able 
to pierce ‘dead things with inbreathed sense”. That is the 
function of music when used with words—to second poetry, says 
Gluck, by enforcing the expression of the sentiment, and the 
interest of the situations. His idea was that the relation of music to 
poetry was much the same as that of harmonious colouring and 
well-disposed light and shade to an accurate drawing, which ani- 
mates the figures without altering their outlines. That is the belief 
of song-writers, and these English composers of whom I have 
spoken, having chosen each one for himself those poems by A. E. 
Housman which appealed especially to him, have heeded that voice 
in the closing words of a sonnet by Sir Philip Sidney, where his 
Muse says to him, “‘ Look in thy heart and write ”’. 
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HENRY PURCELL AND THE GROUND BASS 


By Hucu M. MILLER 


One significant characteristic of Baroque music, taken as a whole, 
is the importance of the bass. While the Kenaissance bass, generally 
speaking, was merely the lowest voice, equal in character to any of 
the other polyphonic parts, during the seventeenth century it 
gradually became a part not only conceived melodically but also 
the harmonic backbone of the basso continuo music that was so 
important and so prevalent in the century and a half culminating 
in the monumental work of J. S. Bach. After the Baroque period 
the bass virtually loses its melodic character and henceforth is 
confined to a purely harmonic function. 

A device having a certain affinity with this dual function of the 
Baroque bass, although not confined to this period, was never- 
theless a widely used one. This device, known as basso ostinato, 
consists of a reiterated bass melody over which a diversity of textures 
are written. The English term for basso ostinato is “* ground bass ”’, 
or simply “ground”. It would appear that this term is used in 
two senses. A ground, strictly speaking, means a bass melody of 
this sort or the theme itself. It is also used to mean the entire 
composition employing the ostinato bass device. 

To begin with, it is worth pointing out that the ostinato bass 
and the ground bass are allied to certain notably popular forms in 
the Baroque period. The chaconne, the passacaglia and the English 
hexachord variations all make use of a repeated melodic idea not 
necessarily confined to the bass part and implying some use of 
variation technique. The ground, a term apparently used by the 
English almost interchangeably with chaconne and passacaglia, in 
general may be said to differ from the latter terms in that it more 
consistently retains the theme in the bass, regardless of the nature 
of the superstructure. This distinction, however, cannot be rigidly 
adhered to in the face of the diversity of styles and structures to 
which the term is applied. 

In connection with the ground the practices of improvisation are 
significant. Improvised variations upon a ground bass were called 
divisions. The importance of this field of musical activity is mani- 
fest in the number of treatises on the subject which appear in the 
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second half of the seventeenth century, e.g. ‘ The Division Violist ’ 
by Christopher Simpson (1659).* 

In the seventeenth century certain ground basses became 
famous and were widely employed by musicians. They usually 
bore the composers’ or dedicatees’ names, such as ‘ Hugh Aston’s 
Grownde’, ‘ Farinell’s Ground’, ‘A Ground of Mr. Bird’ (2.e. 
William Byrd), &c. These apparently were employed as bases for 
improvisation as well as for more formally composed variations. 

Although the ostinato-bass idea reached its highest development 
and popularity in the Baroque period, it is by no means so confined. 
One of its early appearances is the pes of the “ Reading Rota”. 
The ground appears but infrequently in the music of the English 
virginal school. Two notable examples of ostinato bass from the 
end of the Baroque period will suffice for the present survey of the 
subject: Bach’s famous Passacaglia in C minor and the chromatic 
ostinato bass in the *‘ Crucifixus ” of his B minor Mass. 

A commentary on the importance of the ground in Baroque 
music is its extensive use in the works of Henry Purcell.*? The present 
study, based upon a survey of Purcell’s complete works, reveals 
that a total of 87 of his compositions make use of the ground bass. 
Of these only eleven call attention to the device by using the term 
“ground ’”’. There are seven pieces called chaconne, and only one 
piece is labelled passacaglia. These eight compositions show no 
appreciable difference in style from those which Purcell calls 
grounds. In addition to these specifically labelled compositions 
there are some eleven pieces which may be considered variation 
forms upon a ground bass. This gives us, then, a numerical rela- 
tionship of only 30 compositions out of 87 that are truly variation 
pieces of the chaconne and passacaglia type. The remaining 57 
pieces are non-variation forms, largely vocal pieces. They will be 
discussed presently. ° 

A list of media in which the ground bass is to be found reveals 
that 65 are vocal compositions and 22 instrumental. In the 
vocal field 25 are soprano solos, 19 alto solos, 2 tenor and 5 bass. 
There are 11 duets and 2 trios using the ground. The chorus 
appears in 8 instances with a ground. In the instrumental field 
there are 11 pieces for four strings, 5 pieces for the harpsichord and 
7 others of miscellaneous instrumental combinations. 

The ground is employed by Purcell in sacred as well as secular 


? Other treatises on the subject are John Playford, ‘ The Division Violin’ (1685); 
Henry Playford, ‘ The Division Violin’ (1688); * The Division Flute ’ (anon., 1722). 


* Cf. previous study by Harold Watkins Shaw, ‘ Blow’s Use of the Ground Bass’, 
* Musical Quarterly ’, Vol. XXIV, No. 1. 
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music (e.g. the “‘Alleluias ’’ and the prelude to the verse anthem 
‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway ’). 

Because of the large number of non-variation forms using the 
ground bass. it would be well to consider them before dealing with 
the characteristics of the ground-bass melodies and their treatment. 
The essential fact to be kept in mind concerning the non-variation 
ground forms is that the vocal material does not conform in struc- 
tural pattern to that of the ostinato bass. This is particularly 
noticeable in the phraseology, for the vocal phrases are usually 
longer than those of the ground, and in most instances they do not 
conclude at the same point except at the end of principal sections of 
the composition. Furthermore, there is usually little similarity 
between the melodic style of the bass and that of the vocal melody, 
the former being of a solid, plodding nature, the latter in a more 
florid style. This being the case, it is obvious enough that there is 
no attempt to vary the superimposed material with each reiterated 
statement of the ground; hence these compositions are not variation 
forms in any sense of the word.? 

A composition representative of this non-variation form, illus- 
trating the various points brought out above, is the bass solo 
‘* Wondrous machine ” in the St. Cecilia Ode of 1692 (Vol. VIII, 
p. 52). 

Let us now turn to considerations of the nature of Purcell’s 
ground basses. One of the interesting facts derived from the present 
study is that the distribution of metric schemes of the ground basses 
is nearly equally divided between duple and triple time: 48 pieces 
in triple time, 39 in duple time. It is a point, then, that the English 
ground in the hands of Henry Purcell does not predominantly 
conform to the triple metre of the passacaglia and chaconne. 

A tabulation of length of ground melodies, which was made for 
the present study, shows that the largest group are four-bar melodies. 
Next in order are two-bar grounds. The relatively large number of 
theee-bar grounds is curious, there being ten of these. There are 
several grounds that end with the half-bar (lengths of 3, 14, 24 and 
34 bars). There are seven grounds of eight bars in length. Most of 
these are called chaconnes. 

Since the ground is a series of statements of a given theme it is of 
some importance to know how many times a ground is repeated in 
a given composition. The average number of recurrences in the 

* The Harvard Dictionary (article Variations) makes a distinction between what is 
called sec tional variations and continuous variations. To the latter category, according 
to the article, belong passacaglias, chaconnes and grounds. ‘This does not hold good for 


Our 57 pieces based upon a ground over which flows a continuous, unrelated and un- 
varied material that is in almost every respect independent of the ostinato bass. 
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Purcell grounds is seventeen. But the range is from three state- 
ments to seventy-five statements of a one-bar ground occurring in 
the soprano aria “I see the round years” in one of the birthday 
odes for Queen Mary (Vol. XI, p. 102). The monotony of the 
latter composition is not as objectionable as one might think, how- 
ever, because the bass figure shifts frequently to a variety of pitches, 
thus allowing for tonal variety at least. The largest number of 
compositions repeat the ground from nine to sixteen times. 

Of the 87 compositions built on the ground bass there are 34 
that have no changes in the ostinato melody. Among the remaining 
53 compositions the alteration ranges all the way from a few insig- 
nificant changes to instances where there is so much change that it 
is sometimes difficult to determine whether or not the piece should 
be considered a ground at all. More will be said on this point a 
little later. 

Now let us consider for a moment the nature of changes occur- 
ring in the ostinato. Perhaps the most common changes are slight 
alterations of only a note or two here and there for purposes of 
harmonic change, phrasing, &c. Another common method of 
slightly altering the ground is that resulting from a change from 
major to minor mode, even though the melodic and rhythmic 
patterns are maintained. Likewise, the customary change of key 

usually to the dominant and perhaps to one or two other closely 
related keys—involves merely the shift of the ground to a different 
pitch-level without changing its melodic progression. The soprano 
aria “‘ Now the night” in ‘ The Fairy Queen’ (Vol. XII, p. 113) 
is an example of considerable change in the pitch-level of the 
ground. 

Inversion of the ground melody is another means of obtaining 
relief from the monotony of incessant repetition. For example, the 
passacaglia in ‘ King Arthur’ (Vol. XXVI, p. 121) is built upon 
the ostinato: 
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In a few instances we find systematic variation of the ground 
melody itself, as in the following example (Chaconne. Dance for 
Chinese man and woman, ‘ Fairy Queen’; Vol. XII, p. 199): 


This treatment of the ground does not occur often enough to be 
considered a common practice with Purcell. 

A more extensive deviation from the original ground melody 
occurs in the many instances of da capo arias in which the ground is 
completely abandoned in the “ B” section and reappears with the 
restatement of the “A” part. To cite just one instance of this pro- 
cedure, the song ** Thus the gloomy world ”’ in ‘ The Fairy Queen ’ 
(Vol. XII, pp. 162-167) abandons the ground only to return to it 
in the da capo section. 

The importance of the ostinato idea in Purcell’s music would 
not be fully realized without pointing out that there are numerous 
compositions utilizing what might be called “ near-ostinato ’’, that 
is to say, similarity of rhythmic and/or melodic pattern in the bass 
part, but with sufficient added material or variation of the plan to 
preclude its being considered a true ground bass. A great many 
such basses were found in the present study of Purcell’s works, but 
they have not been included in the tabulations of the 87 grounds. 
The “Air” in the dramatic music for ‘ Distressed Innocence’ 

Vol. NVI, p. 127) is an example of a near-ostinato. 

Rhythmic ostinato is sometimes to be found. An example of 
this is in the alto song “ Yes, Xansi” in ‘The Fairy Queen’ 
(Vol. XII, p. 172). 
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Purcell’s ground-bass melodies are characteristically diatonic, 
although there are a few instances, particularly in the songs and 
arias, where he depicts sorrow by the familiar symbolism of chro- 
matics. The famous lament in ‘ Dido’ (Vol. III, p. 84) is such a 
ground: 


Ex.4 


The melodic direction of the Purcell grounds is predominantly 
downward. A typical example is the following: 


Ex.5 
A Ground in Gamut,Vol.VI, p.33 


Quite often the ground is merely a descending scale-passage, 
reminiscent of the Ut-re-mi-fa-sol-la pieces of a somewhat earlier 
period. 

Another characteristic of the Purcell ground is its sequential 
nature. The following excerpt illustrates this unusual type of 
treatment: 


Ex.6 
Duet “Sing,sing, ye Druids’ Vol. XVI, p.68 


Although there are numerous grounds that make use of step-wise 
progression, there is also a large number of them that are disjunct. 
Figuration is particularly important. Sequential progression, angu- 
larity and figuration are all represented in the following example: 


Ex.7 


The pattern of the figuration usually delineates the underlying 
harmony as we see from the following example: 


Ex.8 
Duet “Ah, how happy are we?’ Vol. XIX, p.67 
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There are numerous grounds which are characterized by fre- 
quent and regular insertion of rests, typical of which is the following 


example: 


Ex.9 
“Crown the year, Vol. XVIII, p.130 


Perhaps the most consistent feature of the ground melody is the 

typically Baroque cadential ending which almost invariably implies 

i the harmony [V—-V—I and employs the octave skip on the domi- 
nant note: 


Before concluding this study, let us mention a few of the unusual 
grounds of special interest. In the collection of ten sonatas of four 
parts (Vol. VII, p. 57) there is an interesting one-movement form, 
No. 6, consisting of forty-four statements of a five-bar ground with 
contrapuntal variations on each statement. 

A curious hybrid form is the Chaconne which appears in Act II 
of ‘ Dioclesian’ (Vol. IX, p. 57), entitled “‘ Two in one upon a 
ground”. A bass viol plays a six-bar ostinato theme over which 
two flutes play a two-part canon at the unison. Lach statement 
of the ground theme brings about a varied contrapuntal pattern in 
the two canonic flute parts: 


Th 


Flute! 


Cello & 
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In the incidental music to ‘ Sir Anthony Love’, Act V, there is 
an interesting ground which consists of three versions of a four-bar 
theme, the first of which is repeated. These versions consistently 
appear in the order aa be: 


Ex.12 


+ + T 


4 c 


These are only a few of the many interesting compositions of 
Purcell’s which come under consideration in the present study. 

One should not assume, because of the extensive use of ground 
bass, that Purcell’s music is characteristically stereotyped or limited 
in style. Not at all. Because he is an eminent master his ingenuity 
in handling even so confining a device as the ground bass provides 
for amazing diversity which is to be found among the grounds as 
well as elsewhere in his splendid art. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING’S LIBRETTOS 


By Grorce R. PRICE 


WasHINGTON IrviNG’s connection with the London theatre of the 
early 1820s, though an obscure chapter of his career, is charac- 
teristic of the man, and even of the times; and Irving’s assistance in 
introducing Weber and Auber to the English public enhances the 
interest of this little-known phase of his life. Percival R. Kirby’s 
article, ‘ Weber’s Operas in London, 1824~-1826’,! does not 
mention Irving’s major part in translation of the librettos. The 
omission is quite understandable, for Irving succeeded unusually 
well in concealing his part in the business, and the evidence for it is 
only to be found scattered in his journals of the years 1823-25, a 
literary by-way which students of Weber’s music would hardly 
explore unless it were suggested. The following summary, there- 
fore, supplements Professor Kirby’s valuable article and co-ordinates 
his discoveries with those of George S. Hellman, who has edited 
Irving’s versions of the librettos and described Irving’s relations 
with the theatre.? A few details in Mr. Hellman’s notes and those 
of Professor Stanley T. Williams* are corrected by this correlation. 

Two motives prompted Irving’s experiments with dramaturgy 
during the years 1823-26—a lifelong love of the theatre and a 
need of money. Examination of a few pages of his journals in 
Europe will reveal not only frequent attendance at the play or 
opera, but intimate acquaintance with actors, managers and play- 
wrights. And the years between ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ (1822) and 
the mission to Spain were exasperated by financial difficulties. A 
detailed account of these matters has been made by Messrs. Hellman 
and Williams; and both have criticized Irving’s dramatic works, 

Musical Quarterly’, XXXII (July 1946), 333-353. 

* The librettos are * The Wild Huntsman ’ and ‘Abu Hassan’ (Bostun, 1924). G. S. 
Hellman, * Washington Irving, Esquire: Ambassador at Large from the New World to 
the Old” (New York, 1925), Chap. ix. Mr. Hellman and William P. Trent edited 


* The Journals of Washington Irving (1815-1842) ’ (Boston, 1919), 3 vols., hereafter 
referred to as “ Hellman and Trent ”’. 

* Professor Williams edited the ‘Journal of Washington Irving (1823-1824) ’ 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1931), a period omitted from Hellman and Trent, and ‘A Biblio- 
graphy of the Writings of Washington Irving. A Check List’ (New York, 1936). Pro- 
fessor Williams's definitive biography, ‘ The Life of Washington Irving’ (New York, 
1935), properly dismisses Irving’s dramatic compositions with a few paragraphs (1, 268- 
271). However, his assumption that Payne produced a version of ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ 
(1, 270) is not warranted, and he implies a very brief connection of Irving with Livius 


II, 458, notes 131, 132), whereas the journals show that the association lasted through- 
out 1624. 
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Professor Williams much more severely, but doubtless more justly. 
In extenuation of Irving’s failure to write a play of genuine merit, 
it may be urged that the sterility of the English theatre in that 
period affected greater minds than Irving’s when they tried to 
write drama—cColeridge’s for instance. Possibly in an age of more 
dramatic power Irving’s sentimental tendency might not have been 
so disastrous. 

Irving was unfortunate also in his choice of collaborators. 
Colonel Barham Livius, “ of the Hussars’’, does not show to 
advantage in the journals, where Irving describes him as “a 
martinet in managerial discipline’ in amateur theatricals, a mis- 
chievous flirt, unpunctual in returning borrowed money and afraid 
of his dentist. Whether the fact that he kept a mistress in Paris 
told against him with his genteel cousins, the Fosters, is not apparent 
in the journals. However, the essential thing for theatrical history 
is that he was a third-rate adapter of third-rate continental drama 
for the English stage. He was hardly, as Professor Williams says, “‘ a 
closet dramatist ’’*; for at least four years he tried to be a play- 
wright, as the term was then understood. Much of his activity is 
clearly described in Professor Kirby’s article.’ Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll’s ‘ History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800-1850 ’, 
lists only an opera and an operatic farce under his name,® but his 
dealings with Irving and Planché suggest that a good deal of his 
hack-work must have been credited to other people in the end. 

Livius’s treatment of both Weber and Irving was despicable, 
but, as Professor Kirby shows,® he actually defrauded Weber, 
whereas Irving must rather early have understood Livius’s para- 
sitic character and taken his chances with open eyes. Obviously, 
Livius tried persistently to use Irving’s literary talent and was quite 
willing to respect his partner’s wish for anonymity, as of benefit to 
himself.!° However, Irving does not complain about him in the 
journals. 

Irving arrived in Dresden on November 28th 1822 and remained 
there until July 12th 1823. He took up residence in Paris on 
August grd 1823, and except for four months in England lived 

* Hellman, Chap. ix, 148-167; Williams, ‘ Life’, I, 270-271. 

*P. Irving, ‘ Life and Letters of Washington Irving’, in the Hudson edition of 
* Irving’s Works ’ (New York, 1869), I, 414; Hellman and Trent, I, 149, 181, II, 59, 62. 

$* Life’, I, 267. 

* Op. cit., PP. 334-335, 343- 

* II, 335. Nicoll’s spelling, Levius, is probably a mistake. That Livius is a pseudonym 
is possible; see Williams, ‘ Life’, I, 447, note 116. 

® Op. cit., pp. 349-350. 

1¢** Prefatory Remarks ”’, ‘ The Freyschiitz; or, The Wild Huntsman of Bohemia 

. ’ altered from the German by Barham Livius, Esq. (London, 1824), p. viii. 
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there until June 1825.1! Roughly, the two years of 1823 and 1824 
and the first half of 1825 comprise the period of Irving’s dramatic 
work, first with Livius, then with John Howard Payne. [I shall 
attempt here only to organize the facts relative to the Weber-Livius- 
Irving connection. 

Irving made the acquaintance of Livius early in December 1822, 
and the association was the more welcome because Livius was 
cousin to Mrs. Foster, an Englishwoman, mother of two attractive 
daughters. During the holiday season they all engaged in amateur 
theatricals and were often together.12 Livius soon recognized an 
opportunity to ally himself with superior talent, and by January 13th 
Irving was “ busy with Col. Livius about the songs and music of the 
Freischutz [sic]”, and likewise on January r1gth!’. Livius had 
purchased the scores of ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and ‘Abu Hassan’ from 
Weber, probably late in 1822'*. Judging from Irving’s records, the 
collaborators first worked on ‘ Der Freischiitz’ in the winter 
months, then gave part of April and May to ‘Abu Hassan’. 
Perhaps work on ‘ Hassan’ interrupted a more leisurely translation 
of ‘ Freischiitz’. Whatever the method, Irving refers to ‘Abu 
Hassan’ from April 20th 1823 to May 18th with such notes as 
“translate part of Abon Hassan”’, “ finished rough translation ”’, 
** went to Livius and worked on songs ”’ and “‘ finish alterations on 
Abon Hassan ”’.!® Thereafter he does not mention actual revision 
of the libretto, only the marketing of it. 

He resumed work on ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ at the end of May 1823,'° 
but the project was often interrupted. He took a trip to Prague in 
May and June; and in the latter half of July he moved to Paris, by 
way of Rotterdam, where he parted from the Fosters. He makes no 
mention of the opera from July 6th to October 21st; the late summer 
months he spent chiefly improving Payne’s adaptations of French 
drama. But on the 21st he took up the libretto again and wrote 
‘ poetry” and songs which he sent to Livius, who was apparently 


'* Hellman and Trent, I, 134; Williams, ‘ Journal ’, pp. 3, 25, 187; Williams, ‘ Life ’, 
p. 264. 

'* Hellman and Trent, I, 143 (December 23rd) and following entries. 

13 Jhid., I, 156, 158. 

Kirby, op. cit., 349-350. 

'® Hellman and Trent, I, 181-195 passim. 
spelling of the word as ‘“‘Abon ”’ 
cussed below 


The editors regularly transcribe Irving’s 
, which also appears in William Dimond’s libretto (dis- 
; and according to Professor Kirby it is found in copies of the music as well 
(op. ctt., Pp. 345; but cf. the facsimile opposite 344, which has “Abu’”’). I believe that 
Livius and Irving used the German form “Abu ”, and that Hellman and Trent erred in 
transcribing the journal spelling. The MS. libretto ascribed to Irving, which clearly 
reads “Abu”, is apparently unsigned; but presumably Mr. Hellman is well acquainted 


with Irving’s autograph, and there are other evidences of Irving’s authorship of the MS. 
'® Hellman and Trent, I, 208, 209. 
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at Weimar.'? Irving’s entries are for the last week of October. 
Although he continued to tinker with the songs, evidently the 
libretto was so far finished that he could entrust it to Payne, who 
left for London on October 24th with the “ corrected copy” of 
* Der Freischiitz ’ and the libretto of ‘Abu Hassan’.!8 Payne was 
commissioned to discover the opinion of Charles Kemble, manager 
of Covent Garden, on ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and ‘‘ what he feels dis- 
posed to do in the matter”. “I wish ‘Abu Hassan’ to be offered 
to Elliston [manager of Drury Lane], by Miller, as from Livius”’, 
Irving wrote peremptorily to Payne on November reth.'® The 
negotiations continued for more than a month. At first Irving’s 
hopes were high, but as the weeks passed it became apparent to him 
that the two librettos were being held in expectation that the seller 
would come to easier terms from mere discouragement; he also per- 
ceived that Payne’s trade of play-carpentry would never provide an 
adequate income. On November 7th Payne wrote: ‘ No news of 
your music at Birchell’s and they have no room for ‘Abul [sic] 
Hassan’ this season, unless, as someone observed, horses could be 
put in it.”?® On December 17th Irving wrote that further effort to 
sell ‘Abu Hassan’ and ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ would be “‘ time & trouble 
thrown away ”’.?! 

During the months of December 1823 and January, February 
and March 1824 Irving wrote to Livius once or twice a month, at 
first to Berlin, later to London. In March Livius appeared in Paris 
and called on Irving; but Irving’s next reference to the librettos is 
the uninformative note “ read Story of Freyschutz ”’, April 5th 1824. 
On May 24th Livius, who had also established his base in Paris, 
called on Irving and told him that ‘ Der Freischiitz’ was to be 
played ‘‘ early next season ’”’, z.e. in the autumn.?? It can scarcely 
be doubted that after Payne’s failure to sell the librettos, early in 
1824, Irving threw them back on Livius’s hands, and that Livius, 
who was in London early in March, offered ‘ Freischiitz ’ more 
urgently to Charles Kemble, who at length accepted it, and, as 
Professor Kirby has shown, turned it over to J. R. Planché for 
further revision. But Livius’s toadying remark that Planché 
deserves credit for any merits in the libretto?* is a gross exaggeration, 

17 Williams, ‘ Journal’, pp. 55, 57, 60. 

18 Thid., p. 59. 

1° 'T, T. P. Luquer, ‘ Correspondence of Washington Irving and John Howard 
Payne, 1821-1828 ’, ‘ Scribner’s Magazine’, XLVIII (1910), 472. 

*° Ibid., p. 478. The allusion is to a play called * Cortez’ by J. R. Planché, produced 
November 5th 1823, in which “ the cavalry of Cortez enter at full gallop”. J. Genest, 
‘Some Account of the English Stage . . . ’ (Bath, 1832), IX, 248-249. 

Luquer, of. cit., p. 


22 Williams, ‘ Journal ’, pp. 76-152 passim, 161, 187. 
28 Williams, ‘ Journal’, p. 147; ‘ The Freyschutz . . . ’, p. vili. 
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as will be shown presently. It is interesting that Irving, on 
his visit to England in the spring and summer of 1824, recorded: 
“go to English opera [house] and see Der Freischutz, a 
wretched translation, badly played’’. This is the production 
described at length by Professor Kirby as No. 2 of the five versions 
preceding Livius’s.*# 

After Irving’s return to Paris late in August 1824, he saw Livius 
frequently, and on September grd he found Planché with Livius; 
Planché, who surely was unaware of Irving’s collaboration, “* talked 
about his researches after costumes ”’.2® On October 6th Irving 
was writing “ hints for Livius’ introduction to Freischutz ”’ (which 
may explain the almost complete absence in it of acknowledgment 
to himself: he was covering his trail), They were still working over 
the first act and the preface to the libretto when production was a 
correcting Freischutz on October 11th, 


, 


week away, and were 
the day after the libretto was published in London.** 

The Livius-Irving-Planché version of ‘ Der Freischiitz’ was 
produced at Covent Garden on October 14th 1824. Genest says 
that it was acted fifty-two times. *? 

A week after production, October 21st, the collaborators re- 
ceived “ news of Freischutz apparently in a letter-—probably an 
announcement of the good reception of the opera; but the following 
day Irving recorded that Livius read him “ a very conceited, un- 
gentlemanlike letter from Planché about Freischutz’’.*8 ‘There- 
after Irving is silent about it. One may reasonably guess that 
Planché and Livius had disagreed about their shares in the author- 
ship of and payment for the libretto, and that this quarrel was the 
ultimate cause of Weber’s failing to receive payment. Apparently 
Planché appropriated a major share of the money. 

That Planché merely altered the Livius-Irving libretto cannot 
be doubted when one compares Hellman’s edition of the manu- 
script with the version published in 1824. A fair idea of this 
modification may be gained from the two versions of Albert’s 
speech rejecting Caspar’s magic bullets (Planché renames the hero 
Wilhelm). ‘The first is from the Livius-Irving manuscript: 

Albert (starting at the last word): No gift is good that comes from 

evil power. Nor can that power be good that walks in darkness. I 

wake as from a dream. How for a moment have I been beguiled, 

and laps’d in thought from the strict path of honour! Away! away! 


** Williams, ‘ Journal ’, p. 299; Kirby, op. cit., pp. 336-340. 
*® Hellman and ‘Trent, I, 10. 
Ibid., II, 32, 33, 45. 

rx. 


Op, ct., 249. It appears to have run until November ist and was given again 


on October 27th 1825 and October 16th-17th 1827. Ibid., 1X, 343, 423. 
Hellman and Trent, LI, 45, 46. 
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I spurn thy proflered services. All magic means, if such there be, I 
scorn, On heaven and honest skill I rest my hopes, nor seek by 
juggling arts to cozen fortune. 

Caspar; Poor feeble-hearted wretch! I thought thou hadst more 
nerve and spirit. But thou art e’en a canting, virtuous driveller, fit 
only for the common rabble that I scorn. Henceforth I leave thee 
to thy fortune, But mark me, Sir (walks close up to him), I've talk’d 
to you in confidence, because I wished to serve you. I have foolishly 
opened my soul to you. Betray me, if you have the heart to do so; 
but recollect you must at the same time have the hand to answer 
for it. 

Albert: Away! Away! ‘Thy offer and thy threats are equally 
contemptible. ‘To heaven I leave thee—I do naught but scorn and 
pity thee, (/¢xit Caspar.) ‘Thank heaven, he’s gone! ‘The very air 
seemed tainted by his presence. . . .” 

Planché’s revision is this: 

Wilhelm (starting at the last word): Ha! 1 wake as from a dream, 
Away! away! I spurn thy proffered services. All magic aid, if such 
there be, I scorn. On heaven and honest skill I rest my hopes, nor 
seck, by juggling arts, to cozen fortune. Away! I'll hear no more! 

Caspar (after regarding him for a moment with an air of contempt); Poor 
feeble-hearted wretch! I thought thou hadst more nerve and man- 
hood in thee; but I find thou’rt e’en a canting driveller, fit only for 
the common herd whom I despise. I'll leave thee to thy fate. But 
mark me, sir (advancing close up to him), | have spoken to thee in con- 
fidence, because I wished to serve thee . . . betray me, if thou hast the 
heart; but, remember, thou must also have the hand to answer it. 
(Exit. ) 

Wilhelm: Thank heaven, he’s gone! The very air seemed 
tainted by his presence, aa 
Besides condensing Irving’s dialogue, Planché makes minor 

structural changes by introducing two scenes, omitting part of 
another and shifting the position of another. For publication he 
naturally amplifies the stage directions greatly. His theatrical 
experience shows in the way he speeds up the dénouement and sup- 
presses the last appearance of the Hermit and the pardon of 
Andreas (i.e. Kilian). On the other hand he expands the horrific 
scene of the bullet-casting. But basically the libretto is Irving’s and 
Livius’s. 

Of course Irving had not occupied himself solely with ‘ Der 
Freischitz’ during the preceding year. Besides collaborating with 
Payne in adapting French plays for the London theatres, he had 
with misgiving and spasmodic effort finished and published the 
feeble ‘ Tales of a Traveller’ on August 25th 1824. His uncertainty 


and depression are well described in Professor Williams’s ‘ Life ’.** 


* pp. 72-73. 
The Freyschiittz . . . pp. 17-18. 
*! See Chap. xi 
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By the early months of 1824 he was disheartened with the prospect 
of becoming a hack for the theatres; yet he continued to assist Livius 
and Payne for another year. 

Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe ’ was produced at Vienna on October 15th 
1823.82 In February 1824 Livius, who was then leaving Dresden 
for London, wrote to Irving from Calais and enclosed ** a pamphlet 
story of Euryanthe ”.*3 I have not found any clue to show whether 
Livius had also purchased the score and libretto of ‘ Euryanthe ’ 
from Weber and hoped to interest Irving in adapting it. The opera 
was first sung in London at Covent Garden on June 29th 1833 (in 
German).*4 

Details of the sale of ‘Abu Hassan’ are missing; Professor Kirby 
offers a plausible hypothesis about the way the libretto and score 
passed from Livius to William Dimond and T. S. Cooke.** In 
August 1824 Livius was adapting ‘Abu Hassan’ for the French 
stage and tried to interest Irving in the work, but on September 5th 
Irving returned the libretto to Livius and refused to try the same 
course with a play of his and Payne’s called ‘Azendai ’, on which he 
had spent some weeks in the autumn of 1823, and which Payne had 
been unable to sell.*® Irving’s journals do not thereafter refer to 
‘Abu Hassan’. ‘The Dimond-Cooke version was produced at 
Drury Lane on April 4th 1825. From Genest’s account it appears 
to have run for two weeks. 

Dimond’s assertion in his “Advertisement” to the published 
libretto that he had discarded the “‘ German Drama . . . without 
reservations ’’ and had gone back to the original ‘Arabian Nights ’ 
story is, I think, substantially true, but misleading. ‘Abon Hassan’ 
is as far from the original tale as from Irving’s play. But Dimond 
did not plagiarize the Irving-Livius version. He dramatized 
several events which are merely reported in the manuscript ‘Abu 
Hassan ’, added several episodes and about eight vocal characters, 
and expanded the scenes of effective “‘ business”’. Perhaps his 
most notable addition is the conventional clever servant, Zabouc. 
On the other hand, he eschewed the cumbersome secondary action 


*? A. Loewenberg, ‘Annals of Opera, 1597-1940 ’ (Cambridge, 1943), p. 345. Nicoll 
lists an English version in 1840, op. cit., Il, 447. 

33 Williams, ‘ Journal ’, p. 131. 

*4 Loewenberg, op. cit., p. 345. 

*° Op. cit., 344-345. Dimond says that the opera was suggested, written and produced 
within six weeks, which implies that Livius’s score was copied for Cooke early in 1825. 
“Advertisement”, ‘Abon Hassan’, London, 1825.) Some time later the libretto was 
returned to Livius; but Irving had lost hope long before. 

Possibly Dimond used Galland’s spelling “Abou ”, which was misread by the type- 
setter as “‘Abon”’, 

** Williams, ‘ Journal ’, pp. 54-76 passim; Luquer, op. cit., 478, 481. 

9? Op. cit., IX, 292-293. 
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of Omar’s pursuit of Fatima (Zulima, as Dimond calls her), which 
Irving uses. The differences in structure between the two versions 
are wide, and the few verbal parallels or echoes are most reasonably 
explained on the grounds that Dimond had read, “ with an inclina- 
tion to adopt ”’ (to use his own words), the German libretto. It is 
safe to conclude that the Irving-Livius libretto was never the basis 
of a production. 

There is no evidence in Irving’s journals that he received any 
pay whatever for his work in these two operas. 

In spite of the loss of * Der Freischiitz’ to Planché in October, 
Livius continued to haunt Irving in the autumn of 1824. Irving 
notes on November 8th 1824: “ return music of ‘ Flauto Magico ’ 
... get ‘ Marriage of Figaro’ . . . Livius gives me ‘ I] Bondicani’ 
to look over”’.88 If this entry referred to a project for English 
librettos, the plan seems to have been dropped. But one other 
opera engaged Irving for a while. He had been charmed by 
Auber’s ‘ Léocadie’ at its first performance in Paris on November 
4th. On November 22nd Livius left with him the “ first set of 
Leocadri”’ (so Irving continually spells it), and Irving mentions 
several times correcting and writing at it during November and 
December; in fact, as late as January gth 1825, Livius brought him 
Act III. Although Irving does not mention ‘ Léocadie’ again, he 
met Auber at Livius’s apartment on February gth 1825.3 The 
opera had its premiére in London as * Leocadea’ at Drury Lane on 


December 17th 1825. Genest says: “ . . . this Operatic Drama, 
in 3 acts, was acted twice . . . it seems not to have been printed ”’.*® 


He does not mention the author or translator, but the musical 
arrangement is attributed to Livius by Loewenberg and Nicoll.*! 
It is reasonable to suppose that Irving was the actual adapter of the 
libretto. 

Despite the fact that Irving was personally acquainted with 
Weber, Auber, Charles Kemble** and many other eminent people 
of the theatre, there is no evidence that any except Kemble knew 
of his writing for the stage, and even Kemble may never have 
learned about the librettos. It is very unlikely that he suspected 
Irving’s hand in ‘ Der Freischiitz’ when the libretto was first 
offered him by Payne. 

** Hellman and Trent, II, 55. 

** Ibid., I1, 54, 62-80 passim, go. 

Op. cit., LX, 328-329. 


*? Loewenberg, op. cit., p. 348; Nicoll, op. cit., II, 481. 
*? Hellman and Trent, I, 174, 182; II, go, 154. 
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By the early months of 1824 he was disheartened with the prospect 
of becoming a hack for the theatres; yet he continued to assist Livius 
and Payne for another year. 

Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe’ was produced at Vienna on October 15th 
1823.8? In February 1824 Livius, who was then leaving Dresden 
for London, wrote to Irving from Calais and enclosed “ a pamphlet 
story of Euryanthe ’’.*3 I have not found any clue to show whether 
Livius had also purchased the score and libretto of * Euryanthe ’ 
from Weber and hoped to interest Irving in adapting it. The opera 
was first sung in London at Covent Garden on June 29th 1833 (in 
German).*4 

Details of the sale of “Abu Hassan’ are missing; Professor Kirby 
offers a plausible hypothesis about the way the libretto and score 
passed from Livius to William Dimond and T. S. Cooke.*> In 
August 1824 Livius was adapting ‘Abu Hassan’ for the French 
stage and tried to interest Irving in the work, but on September 5th 
Irving returned the libretto to Livius and refused to try the same 
course with a play of his and Payne’s called ‘Azendai ’, on which he 
had spent some weeks in the autumn of 1823, and which Payne had 
been unable to sell.*® Irving’s journals do not thereafter refer to 
‘Abu Hassan’. The Dimond-Cooke version was produced at 
Drury Lane on April 4th 1825. From Genest’s account it appears 
to have run for two weeks. 

Dimond’s assertion in his “Advertisement” to the published 
libretto that he had discarded the “‘ German Drama . . . without 
reservations *’ and had gone back to the original ‘Arabian Nights ’ 
story is, I think, substantially true, but misleading. ‘Abon Hassan ’” 
is as far from the original tale as from Irving’s play. But Dimond 
did not plagiarize the Irving-Livius version. He dramatized 
several events which are merely reported in the manuscript ‘Abu 
Hassan ’, added several episodes and about eight vocal characters, 
and expanded the scenes of effective ‘‘ business”’. Perhaps his 
most notable addition is the conventional clever servant, Zabouc. 
On the other hand, he eschewed the cumbersome secondary action 


8? A. Loewenberg, ‘Annals of Opera, 1597-1940 ’ (Cambridge, 1943), p. 345. Nicoll 
lists an English version in 1840, op. cit., 11, 447. 

3% Williams, * Journal’, p. 131. 

34 Loewenberg, op. cit., p. 345- 

8° Op. cit., 344-345. Dimond says that the opera was suggested, written and produced 
within six weeks, which implies that Livius’s score was copied for Cooke early in 1825. 
“Advertisement ’’, ‘Abon Hassan’, London, 1825.) Some time later the libretto was 
returned to Livius; but Irving had lost hope long before. 

Possibly Dimond used Galland’s spelling ‘““Abou "’, which was misread by the type- 
setter as ““Abon”’. 

** Williams, ‘ Journal ’, pp. 54-76 passim; Luquer, op. cit., 478, 481. 

37 Op. cit., IX, 292-293. 
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of Omar’s pursuit of Fatima (Zulima, as Dimond calls her), which 
Irving uses. The differences in structure between the two versions 
are wide, and the few verbal parallels or echoes are most reasonably 
explained on the grounds that Dimond had read, “ with an inclina- 
tion to adopt” (to use his own words), the German libretto. It is 
safe to conclude that the Irving-Livius libretto was never the basis 
of a production. 

There is no evidence in Irving’s journals that he received any 
pay whatever for his work in these two operas. 

In spite of the loss of * Der Freischiitz’’ to Planché in October, 
Livius continued to haunt Irving in the autumn of 1824. Irving 
notes on November 8th 1824: “‘ return music of ‘ Flauto Magico’ 
... get ‘ Marriage of Figaro’ . . . Livius gives me ‘ II Bondicani’ 
to look over”’.*8 If this entry referred to a project for English 
librettos, the plan seems to have been dropped. But one other 
opera engaged Irving for a while. He had been charmed by 
Auber’s ‘ Léocadie’ at its first performance in Paris on November 
4th. On November 22nd Livius left with him the “ first set of 
Leocadri”’ (so Irving continually spells it), and Irving mentions 
several times correcting and writing at it during November and 
December; in fact, as late as January gth 1825, Livius brought him 
Act III. Although Irving does not mention ‘ Léocadie’ again, he 
met Auber at Livius’s apartment on February gth 1825.3* The 
opera had its premiere in London as ‘ Leocadea’ at Drury Lane on 
December 17th 1825. Genest says: “* . . . this Operatic Drama, 
in 3 acts, was acted twice . . . it seems not to have been printed ”’.¢° 
He does not mention the author or translator, but the musical 
arrangement is attributed to Livius by Loewenberg and Nicoll." 
It is reasonable to suppose that Irving was the actual adapter of the 
libretto. 

Despite the fact that Irving was personally acquainted with 
Weber, Auber, Charles Kemble*? and many other eminent people 
of the theatre, there is no evidence that any except Kemble knew 
of his writing for the stage, and even Kemble may never have 
learned about the librettos. It is very unlikely that he suspected 
Irving’s head in ‘ Der Freischiitz’ when the libretto was first 
offered him by Payne. 

** Hellman and Trent, II, 55. 

Tbid., 54, 62-80 passim, go. 

Op. cit., IX, 328-329. 


*! Loewenberg, op. cit., p. 348; Nicoll, op. cit., I, 481. 
‘2 Hellman and Trent, I, 174, 182; II, go, 154. 
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SAINT GERARD OF CSANAD AND THE 
‘SYMPHONIA UNGARORUM’ 


By JosepH BALOGH?! 
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Ar the head of the monuments of Hungarian poetry stands the 
anecdote of the ‘Symphonia Ungarorum’. It is extant in two 
versions, the greater and smaller ‘ Vita Sancti Gerardi’, which 
give an account of a most curious “ mill-stone song” of a Hun- 
garian maid-servant. According to the longer version Bishop 
Gerard, travelling in the country, takes shelter one night at a farm- 
house. Towards midnight he is disturbed in his meditation by a 
curious musical noise, which is, as he learns later, the groaning of a 
handmill and the song of a girl as she works it. This curious noise 
at first causes the bishop much amusement, but his amusement 
changes to delight when he discovers what the music really is and 
realizes that the girl is doing a very laborious job and is yet able to 
sing so happily. He bursts into praise of those who work without 
complaining, and gives the girl a handsome reward. 


1 Dr. Joseph Balogh was one of the leading literary men of Hungary before the war, 
specializing in ecclesiastical and classical studies, and the editor of ‘ The Hungarian 
Quarterly *, a literary periodical in English. During the time of the Nazi occupation of 
Hungary he was a strong opponent of Fascism, and as a result of his resistance was forced 
to hide. There is a story, now almost legendary, that he went to a monastery as a servant. 
One day, when one of the pupils was unable to solve some problem in Latin, Balogh 
helped him. Naturally the boy spread the story of the amazing servant who knew Latin 
so well, and it is said that this finally led to his detection. Whether this is true or not, it 
is unfortunately a fact that he was put to death by the Nazis, and with him Hungary lost 
one of her finest scholars. 

This article was originally prepared, in English, by Balogh in 1930, and was passed 
to me recently by another Hungarian scholar. It has been necessary to revise and 
curtail the article very drastically and even to alter certain details, particularly in the 
wording of the translations of the Latin text and in the use of certain musical terms. I 
think I have succeeded in doing this without changing or distorting the meaning that 
Balogh intended to convey, but if any scholar finds the translation of the Latin unsatis- 
factory, it is probably I and not Balogh upon whom the blame should rest. 

All other footnotes are Balogh’s own. 

Mason. 


* Plut. Conviv. Sept. Sap. 14 157 E. Cf. ‘Greek Melic Poets’, ed. H. W. Smith 
(London, Macmillan, 1906). 160 sect. 510. 
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Below are the two versions, side by side: 


I. VITA MINOR. 
(Acta Sanct. Sept. VI. 723.) 


Tempore quodam, dum _ pro 
cujusdam defensione ad eundem 
regem properaret, in ejyusdem re- 
gione laboriosa parte*, qua apta 
usui pecudum exstat, Vir Dei 
hospitatus est: ubi circa mediam 
noctem ancilla quaedam dum 
manibus molem circumferens, tri- 
ticum contereret, duriciam sui 
laboris cantilena demulcebat. Ad 
quam Pater sanctus expergefactus, 
accersito ministro, quid sit, inquirit. 
Cui famulus, ut res erat insinuat. 


Confestim Pastor pius lachrymis 
perfunditur: Felix, inquit, homo 
sub alterius potestate constituta, 
quae sic dulce debitum servitium 
absque murmuratione impendit, 
cui non minimum pondus pecuniae 
portare jussit. 


II. Vrra major. 
(Endlicher 223. 1.) 


Accidit autem quodam tempore, 
ut pro defensione cuiusdam ad 
regem properaret. Et in ejusdem 
regionis parte silvosa, quae usui 
porcorum erat apta, sita erat 
quedam villa, in qua meridie hos- 
pitatus est. Ubi circa mediam 
noctem audit strepitum molarium, 
quod‘ ipse alias non viderat, mira- 
batur quidnam hoc esset. Con- 
tinuoque mulier, que molam tra- 
hebat, cantare cepit. Admirans 
autem episcopus dixit ad Wal- 
therum: Walthere audis symphoniam 
Ungarorum, qualiter sonat, riseruntque 
ambo de carmine isto. Cumque mola 
solius manu traheretur mulieris, et 
cantus cresceret in altum, episco- 
pus autem lecto interim iaceret, 
adhuc subridens ait: Walthere edis- 
sere mihi quis istius melodie cantus sit, 
qui meam cantoria sua cessare 
compellit lectionem. At ille: ista 
modulatio carminis est inquit, mulier 
que cantat ancilla est huius hospitis 
apud quem hospitamus, que molit 
triticum domini sui, tempore quo 
alia molendina in regione ista repe- 
riri omnino non possunt. Cui epis- 
copus: arte, inquit, currit an labore. 
Ait Waltherus: arte et labore, non 
quolibet trahendo iumento, se pro- 
pria manu circumferendo. O mi- 
randa res, ait episcopus, qualiter se 
pascit humana generacio.  Nisi 
enim esset ars, laborem quis posset 
tolerare. Felix, inquit, mulier quae 
sub alterius potestate posita, sic 
dulciter debitum servicium absque 
murmuracione leta impendit. Cui 
etiam non modicum pondus pecu- 
nie portari precepit. 


The importance of this anecdote, and especially that of the 
fuller version was long emphasized in the history of Hungarian 


* The text is bad. I have not tried to correct it, the sentence being irrelevant. 


* Quem or quae ? 
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culture, though it is hardly possible to find more in the story than 
that during the first decade of the eleventh century a song was 
heard on a Hungarian farm, and that this song, according to the 
Legenda Major, astonished the two foreigners. Nevertheless, the 
anecdote gave rise to a remarkable literature and has been inter- 
preted in several very different ways. This must be ascribed to 
two circumstances. First that no one succeeded in translating the 
longer text properly and second that the relation of the two versions 
was never established. These two tasks remain to be accomplished, 
and a solution of both problems is offered here. 

The lack of careful translation of the text has been the chief 
cause of trouble. Some writers have questioned whether the 
symphonia dialogue has any theoretical or historical significance for 
musicians, and recent uncertainty concerning the date of the 
anecdote has led to the theory that it is nothing but a purely literary 
reminiscence. By approaching the solution of the real problems 
one can successfully eliminate these doubts. 

The three vital passages in the anecdote, which have been the 
greatest source of controversy, are those in italics in the longer 
version given above. It seems to me that if a satisfactory interpre- 
tation of these passages can be arrived at, the solution of the whole 
problem will be much nearer. First we have 


Audis symphoniam Ungarorum, qualiter sonat, 
riseruntque ambo de carmine isto. 


This word symphoniam has caused a great deal of trouble, and its 
relation to riseruntque even more. But it seems possible to find an 
interpretation that accounts for both words, individually and in 
relation to each other, and makes good sense from all points of view. 
Symphonia was a very well-defined technical term of early medieval 
musical theory, which conveyed with it an idea of the highest possible 
conception of music. Symphonia, so we read in Hucbald (tenth 
century), “is the sweet harmony of different sounds mingled 
together ” (est autem symphonia vocum disparium inter se iunctarum dulcis 
concentus). And again, “‘a sweet mixture of certain sounds ” 
(symphonia quid est ? dulcis quarundam vocum commixtio). Abbot Regino 
merely says “symphonia means consonance” (symphonia id est 
consonantic).® It is known that the Middle Ages were quite familiar 

* No special proofs are required to justify this real and original meaning of symphonia. 
Only through a mistake on the part of Du Cange has the actual misunderstanding been 
possible. For Du Cange accepts the word merely in the sense of “‘ musical instrument ”’. 
Forcellini, on the other hand, was on the right track when he fixed the general meaning 
of symphonia by making use of the ancient definition consonae vocis continua modulatio, and 


reinforcing his explanation with several quotations ranging between Horace (Ars poet., 
374) and Boethius (De mus., passim). Only speciatim does the word mean “ musical 
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with music in several parts, with some instrument providing an 
unchanging fundamental note. This music was known by the 
name symphonia, or was sometimes called dtaphonia also. The well- 
known Welsh author Giraldus Cambrensis, of the twelfth century, 
writes that 


the English sing harmonically in a similar symphonic manner, but 
they restrict themselves to the interplay of two voices with different 
scales and varying melodies; one of these two melodies sounds as an 
undertone in the bass, the other soothes and delights us among the 
high notes.® 


A later author, Johannes de Muris, gives a similar definition of the 
so-called diaphonia basilica: “‘ one of the instruments continually 
plays the same sound—that is to say the fundamental note ”’ (quasi 
bassus cantus).7 

What was it then that really happened ? In the neighbouring 
room a handmill, the most primitive grinding-instrument, started 
working. The legend finds it worth mentioning that Gerard had 
never seen anything like it in Italy (quod ipse alias non viderat).* Then 
almost immediately (continuo) the maid-servant began to sing. 
Gerard did not know quite what was happening; all he knew was 
that he could hear some very strange music in several parts. There- 
upon he asked Walther if he could hear what a peculiar sound this 
Hungarian symphonia made, and they both had to laugh, not so 
much at the noise as at the bishop’s jesting use of such a dignified 
technical term to describe it. For though it certainly was music in 
several parts, it sounded very barbarous to their southern ears. It 
was a vocum concentus and a vocum commixtio, but the harmony, 
especially according to Italian standards, was by no means dulcis. 
Francis Toldy was quite wrong when he wrote that the Italian 
priest praised the sweetness of the melody. This was the fault of 
Wion of the sixteenth century, who found it necessary to interpolate 
after audis symphoniam Ungarorum the words quam dulcis sit.” It is 
quite certain that the effect of the song was exactly the opposite. 
instrument’. That this misunderstanding is a very old one is shown by a sentence from 


St. Jerome: male autem quidam de Latinis symphoniam putant esse genus organi, cum concors in dei 
laudem concentus ex hoc vocabulo significetur ; symphonia quippe consonantia exprimitur in Latinum. 


(Ep. XXI, 29, ed. Hilberg, I, p. 131.) 


® Anglorum populi simali canendo symphonica utuntur harmonia, binis tamen solummodo 
tonorum differentiis et vocum modulando varietatibus, una inferius submurmurante, altera vero superne 
demulcente pariter et delectanie. (* Descriptio Cambriae’.) De symphonicis, eorum cantibus. (Rer. 


Brit. Med. Aev. Script. T. XXXVI. 
? Gerbert, Script. Eccl. de Mus. Med. Aevi, III, 239. 
® In the Deutsches Museum at Munich we can (or could) see, under the designation 
of a Aassubenmiihle. a medieval mill of this kind, and we could even set it in motion and 
listen to it. The Hungarian mil! was certainly something similar. 
®* Gerardi Scripta et Acta’ (ed. Batthyany, 17, p. 338). 
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On the other hand there can be no doubt that for the first few 
moments the idea of genuine symphonia must have occurred to 
Gerard and that there was a true musical quality in the sound. By 
way of example I would refer to the motto of the article and the 
Lithuanian mill-stone songs, where mill and song combined in one 
musical unity.“ In a Lithuanian book of travel of the last century 
we read “ musiciren . . . die Weiber und Magde des Morgens 
bey der Hand-Mihlen, da das Gesumme der Hand-Miihlen ihnen 
zum Bass und Fundament dienet”’.'! | And just how systematic 
this combination of the groaning of the handmill and of the worker’s 
song could be is shown in a fine passage from the Vergilian ‘Apo- 
crypha Moretum’. An old peasant, before preparing his breakfast 
in the morning, is busy at his handmill. He moves the stone round, 
once with his right hand once with his left, and at the same time 
sings a rustic melody to cheer himself up at his work, just as the 
maid of our anecdote does. 


Advocat inde manus operi, partitus utrimque : 
Laeva ministerio, dextra est intenta labori. 

Haec rotat assiduum gyris et concitat orbem 
Tunsa Ceres silicum rapido decurrit ab ictu 
Interdum fessae succedit laeva sorori, 

Alternatque vices. Modo rustico carmina cantat, 
Agrestique suum solatur voce laborem. (24-3).) 


The second troublesome passage is 
Quis istius melodie cantus sit ? 


The bishop continued his reading—probably aloud, as was quite 
common in the Middle Ages—but the extraordinary music did not 
cease. On the contrary, it grew louder and more curious. Here 
there is a passage to which nobody has paid any attention. ** Because 
one woman alone turned the mill-stone, and the song grew louder, 
the bishop, lying on his bed, still smiling, said, ‘ Walther, tell me’, 
&c.” It seems that among the several parts of the music they 
could hear, one, the song of the servant-girl, gradually grew louder 
and became the predominant part of the symphonia (crescit in altum, 
cf. the Italian alta voce: aloud). 

We have all observed that working-songs get louder and louder 
as the work proceeds, but why is it important to mention that one 
woman alone turned the mill? Even in antiquity such mills were 


*? When in the Revelation of St. John (18, 21-22) the desolation of Babylon is 
characterized by the silence of the musicians, the disappearance of the artists and the 
absence of the noise of the millstone, one is obliged to think that here too the mill and the 
song belonged together. 

Leoner, ‘ Der Preusche Littauer ’, S. 95 (Trécsanyi l.c.). 
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worked by two people, as we can see from the old reliefs.1? It is 
mentioned because when such work is done by one person, the 
circular motion of the stone is not continuous, but is interrupted at 
each half-turn of the handle. This is why the bishop notices that 
there are periodical interruptions in, the playing of what he 
supposes to be a musical instrument, while the song remains con- 
tinuous and extremely loud. At this point Gerard’s interest fastens 
itself upon the singing, and he says, “* Please tell me what the vocal 
part (quis cantus sit) of this music is (melodia) for it is that (cantoria) 
which disturbs me in my reading”. It seems here that melodia is 
nothing more nor less than the equivalent of symphonia, used earlier 
in an ironical sense, but now used without irony to mean music and 
nothing else. This can easily be proved by reference to the musical 
literature of the Middle Ages. 
Thirdly we have the sentence 


Ista modulatio carminis est. 


At this point in the anecdote there comes a gap. Something happens 
that we have to reconstruct, for Walther now appears to have a 
good deal of information that could not possibly have been guess- 
work, so it must be assumed that he left the room and investigated 
the source of the noise. When the bishop asks about the vocal part 
of the music, he answers that the whole thing is simply an air, and 
that the woman who is singing it, the servant of their host, is 
grinding her master’s corn at an hour when there is no other mill to 
be found in the district. Jsta modulatio carminis est must, I think, be 
regarded as implying that Walther has discovered that this music 
to which they have, at first jocularly and later seriously, been 
applying terms relating to the higher type of music in the medieval- 
clerical sense of the word (symphonia, melodia and now modulatio) is in 
fact nothing but a simple air, with which, as he explains, the 
servant accompanies her work. And the word modulatio must be 
treated as yet another synonym for symphonia and melodia, in the 
sense of music of several parts in continually changing relationships. 
(Cf. footnote 5, consonae vocis continua modulatio.) 

This interpretation of the anecdote implies that Gerard knew all 
the musical terms used in it (symphonia, melodia, modulatio, carmen, 
cantus) and used them carefully. There is ample justification for 
such an interpretation, for it is known that Gerard founded schools 
of song in Hungary and that he had moreover a wide general 
culture. Musica was, as we know very well, one of the fundamental 
subjects of learning in the Middle Ages, an important branch of the 


12 Vide Daremberg & Saglio, ‘ Dictionnaire des Antiquités ,” IIT, p. 1961 (fig. 5105). 
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septem artes. Clerics, who taught music, had to learn the musical 
theory of their age. Regino, whom we have already quoted, writes 
that the only person who may call himself a musician is one who 
has learnt the science of music theoretically, not by practical work, 
but as a result of intellectual activity (imperio speculationis). Who- 
ever has not studied the science of music profoundly has no right to 
call himself cantor, however well he may sing.!* Another contem- 
porary of our Bishop, Guido of Arezzo, wrote the following verses: 


musicorum et cantorum magna est distantia, 
isti dicunt, illi sctunt quae compont musica. 
nam qui facit quod non sapit, diffinitur bestia.™ 


It cannot be doubted that Gerard knew these terms and used them 
correctly. Symphonia, melodia and modulatio must all concern the 
science of music as opposed to cantus and carmen, which meant mere 
singing. The apparent inconsistency of riseruntque ambo de carmine isto 
merely means that the author, in his usual careless way, is antici- 
pating, because he knows that the music will later turn out to be 
only a song after all. 

But the interpretation of the story does not end here. Any 
anecdote that acquires historical importance gradually loses its 
original character and sharp outlines. This symphonia anecdote, 
which we have heard and read so often in Hungary, has been so 
frequently interpreted that its original idea is no longer clear. For 
most of us the ‘Symphonia Ungarorum’ is an early, almost 
mythical, glorification of the Hungarian folksong, and we have the 
feeling that the reason for its existence is the folksong. But this is 
not true. The folksong part of the anecdote is merely the preface: 
the real emphasis is on the double moral, which is what we must 
consider now. 

The bishop now knows everything that puzzled him before. 
What he could hear was not art music but the groaning of a hand- 
mill and the song of a maid-servant. His whole interest now turns 
towards the human side of the story. Somebody is singing at her 
work. ‘The saint is delighted at the combination of hard work and 
good humour, and wonders whether the work that is being done so 
cheerfully is really laborious. So he asks, ‘‘ How does the mill 
work ? Is it worked mechanically or by draught animals ? ”’ (arte 
vel labore). As we have already seen he knew only mechanical mills, 
that is to say water-mills and windmills, and mills driven by animals. 
Walther wishes to give a witty answer, so he says, “‘ It is a mill that 


18 Migne, PL 132, 501-2. 
*# Migne, PL 143, 403. 
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combines both types of mill as we know them. It certainly has a 
mechanism, but this mechanism is put into motion by muscular 
strength ” (arte et labore). ‘* The handle constitutes the mechanism 
of the handmill, but as for the work, for that there is no animal; the 
maid has to turn it with her own hands.” The bishop is astonished 
at this primitive but ingenious device, and begins to preach about 
it. ‘* How wonderful! How humanity lives! Without technical 
skill who would be able to bear labour ? Happy the maid who in 
the service of another does what she has to do so sweetly and un- 
complainingly.””. And he orders that she shall be given a consider- 
able sum of money. 

This extract is obviously meant to exemplify the bishop’s 
generosity and the praise of art. In the parts of the legend that 
precede and follow the symphonia anecdote we find examples of his 
humility, mercy and compassion, and now the author wishes to 
show that the bishop is not only kind to the poor servant, but gives 
her rich presents when he discovers noble features in her character; 
the noble features of course being the combination of duty and 
contentment (labor in laetitia). ‘Two hundred years later St. Francis 
was to include this /aetitia among the qualities required of his friars 
in the performance of manual labour (Spec. Perf. 75 and 96). But 
this combination of labour and contentment is possible only through 
man’s inventiveness. He would be unable to bear the burden of 
work if the inventiveness of the human mind had not been able to 
turn inanimate material to its own use. 

These two morals are the real point of the anecdote, and the 
story of the folksong, as far as the author was concerned, was merely 
a peg on which he could hang them. 

And now what of the authenticity of the story? Its construc- 
tion seems perfectly acceptable. There is no good reason for 
regarding it as a later compilation on account of its defective con- 
struction, nor for regarding the dialogue between the bishop and 
Walther as an interpolation probably more recent than the thir- 
teenth century, as Imre Madzsar suggests in a remarkable compara- 
tive study of the two versions. His objections to the construction of 
the anecdote are quite invalid, and his argument that the dialogue 

1° For the glorification of ars in the Middle Ages see Sedulius Scottus in his * Liber 


de Rectoribus Christianis 
Omne ministerium, trifido quod praeminet orbe, 
Arte gubernandum, sunt artis plurima dona. 
Ommnicreans dominus terras, mare, sidera, caelos 
Arte creat, totum pulchrum regit arteque mundum, 
Artibus egregius safnentia celsttonantts 
Praeposuit hominem cunctis animalibus orbis. 
Ars currum regitat, naves ars rite gubernat, &c. 
Sed. Scottus, ed. S. Hellmann, Munich, 1906, p.19. (Cf. Ovid Ars Amat. 1, 1-12.) 
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is an anachronism in a legend of the eleventh century carries no 
more weight. He maintains that a conversation on such “ profane ” 
topics is in sharp contrast to the essential nature and general ascetic 
tendency of the medieval legends, that only the Legenda Minor is a 
genuine product of hagiography and that the Legenda Major is 
certainly not, as it originated at a time when the character of the 
legends had changed in accordance with the mentality of the new 
age. But the legend is an art-form that has developed and changed 
over a period of fifteen hundred years, and still lives, though its 
essential style and form have remained unchanged. The various 
types of medieval hagiography are very difficult to distinguish 
according to period, but it seems quite certain that the Legenda 
Major is a genuine product of the eleventh century. The legend- 
like biographies of the tenth and eleventh centuries are full of such 
anecdotes as Madzsar calls “ profane ’’, one good example being 
the work of Odo II, Abbot of Cluny, which contains a biography of 
another St. Gerard.'® 
Contrary to Madzsar’s belief, it is just this terse narrative quality 
he objects to that confirms us in our belief in the authenticity of 
the symphonia anecdote. Whoever knows the somewhat dry and 
impersonal attitude of those centuries, and the simplicity of their 
method of presentation, careless of detail or psychological nuance, 
will find this story particularly picturesque and vivid. The careful 
treatment of detail must convince him that the anecdote is a very 
early record of a well-preserved oral tradition. It would have 
needed a very strange brain to make up such a story.!?7 What 
seems much more probable than the theory that the Legenda Major 
is an enlarged version of the Legenda Minor, is just the opposite, 
i.e. that the Legenda Minor is an extract from the Major made for 
the purpose of reading aloud during divine worship. Without 
entering into an analysis of the shorter legend, I should like to draw 
attention to two details. In the Legenda Minor Walther’s place is 
taken by a servant or some kind of travelling attendant (minister, 
famulus). This seems to confirm our opinion that the longer 
version is the original and that the author of the extract saw that 
he would have to substitute some insignificant figure for Walther, 
as s impossible to accept the supposition of Himpfner (adopted 


by ne gp that a later compiler inserted the anecdote under the influence of a musical 
anecdote of Athenaeus. I cannot discover any analogy in the passage quoted by 


Himpfner. It is more obvious to suppose that the author of the legend was under the 
influence of patristic literature, and I was myself able to find an apparently similar detail 
in St. Augustine’s ‘ De Ordine’ (6- 7, Csel vol. LXIII, p. 124 ff.). But this trail too is 
false. We have to forget any idea of an analogy or a topos. The anecdote as a whole is 
perfectly plausible and it became a part of the Hungarian literature of the Middle Ages, 
not by a migration of literary motives, but by an authentic tradition. 
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as, for the sake of brevity, he would have to eliminate the whole 
dialogue between Walther and the bishop. Moreover, the Legenda 
Minor as a whole bears all the marks of a quick abridgment, as one 
sees from the way it rushes inelegantly towards the end: 


The song of the maid awakes the holy Father, who, calling the 
servant, asks him what it is. The famulus (he is no longer a minister) 
explains what is happening (ut res erat insinuat). The Bishop there- 
upon bursts into tears and says “‘ Happy the maid”’, . . . 


According to Madzsar this is a perfect unity and an entirely 
legend-like little story. That it is legend-like I cannot dispute, 
because, as I have pointed out, it is very difficult to theorize about 
this form of art. But it certainly seems to me to be a mutilated 
version. 

Finally there is the weeping of the bishop. Pauler and Madzsar 
think this highly important, it being a sentence that the greater 
legend omits, from which they suppose that the interpolator felt 
some contradiction between the bishop’s weeping and the amusing 
scene earlier in the story, and consequently cut out the weeping. 
But it is much more likely that the arranger intended to fill the gap 
in his shortened story with this meaningless sentence. It would go 
in very easily, since the weeping of saints is a commonplace in 
hagiography. Not only do we find it several times in this Legend 
of St. Gerard of Csanad, but throughout the Middle Ages we 
observe it as a legacy of patristic literature. The consideration of 
the secret depths of human existence generally evoked in the saints 
a certain sentimental emotion.'s 

18 Cf. my articles: ‘ Unbeachtetes in Augustins Konfessionen 111, Imber lacrimarum, 


in Didaskaleion’ (‘ Studi di letteratura e storia cristiana antica’, Turin, 1926, III-IV, 
1-21) and‘ Das Gebetweinen (‘Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft *, 1929, p. 365 68). 
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THEATRE MUSIC IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


By JoHN MANIFOLD 


INTRODUCTION 

Tus subject is not a new one. From Hawkins on to our own day 
people have always found something to say about Shakespeare’s use 
of music. Most authors have distinguished two different ways in 
which he uses it. There is the ‘ naturalistic’? way and the 
‘emotive ” way. 

Music performed by and to characters in the play is called 
‘* naturalistic ’»—for example Autolycus’s songs. 

Music primarily directed to moving the spectator’s feelings is 


called emotive ”’. 

Obviously the categories overlap. The musicians who are 
naturalistically introduced in ‘ The Merchant of Venice’, V, i, to 
play to Jessica and Lorenzo are also working hard on the emotions 
of the audience and building up the harmonious atmosphere of the 
play’s close. Still, the distinction is valid. 

[ postulate among Shakespeare’s colleagues a third employment 
of music, that of working on the mental associations of certain instru- 
mental tone-colours, to convey information to the audience or to 
prepare or intensify certain dramatic atmospheres. I call this a 
“conventional”? usage of music, for want of a better word. 
Obviously, again, it overlaps with the two other categories, but I 
hope to show that it does exist distinct from them. How these con- 
ventional associations arose | cannot say; but between the date of 
‘Gorboduc’ and the date of ‘ The Lady’s Trial’, between 1560 
and the 1630s, they seem to be constant. There is, from one play to 
another, no more variance in their usage than might easily be 
accounted for by varying conditions at different theatres, varying 
degrees of “* musicality ” in playwrights and varying degrees of in- 
telligence in the editors of published plays. That is to say, there 
are occasional gaps, but notably few contradictory instances. 

I deal here with instruments, not with vocal music, and consider 
them separately: strings, brass, woodwind, in that order. 

Masques are not, for this purpose, treated as plays. They seem 
to have had other musical conventions of their own, and not to 
have shared those of the public theatres. 
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References are to stage-directions, unless otherwise stated. Act- 
numbers are given in Roman capitals, scene-numbers in lower-case 
Roman throughout: thus Act Five, Scene Three is written “ V, iii ”’. 


THE STRINGS 


There is reason to believe that then as now the strings were the 
foundation of most music, inside and outside the theatre; but 
references to them are rare. 

Marston, in ‘ Jack Drum’s Entertainment’, IV, has “A Song 
with the Viols”’; in ‘ Sophonisba’, “A bass lute and treble viol 
play for the Act” (we should say “ entr’acte’’); and in ‘Antonio 
and Mellida’, V, a boy plays a harp. 

Most appearances of the viol are naturalistic. Hedon in 
‘ Cynthia’s Revels ’, IV, i, plays the lyra-viol on the stage; Middle- 
ton’s *‘ Roaring Girl’ plays the bass-viol to sing with, in IV, i; 
fastidious Brisk plays the bass-viol in *‘ Every Man Out of His 
Humour ’, III, i; *‘ The viol once more ”’ is called for in ‘ Pericles ’, 
III, ii. 

So too with the lute; it is played by one character in a play for 
the benefit of other characters: it has a ‘“‘ naturalistic’ function. 


For instance, the lute is played by Hortensio in ‘ The Taming of 


the Shrew ’, III, i; by Phylus in Marston’s ‘ What You Will’, I, 1; 
by a waiting-woman in ‘ Henry VIII’, III, i; by Leandro in * The 
Spanish Curate’, II, v; by Soquette (rather badly, it seems) in 
‘The Atheist’s Tragedy’, IV, i; by Barabbas in ‘The Jew of 
Malta’, IV; by a servant in ‘ The Witch of Edmonton’, IV, ii; by 
Bellafront in ‘ The Honest Whore ’, Part 1, III, ii; by Franceschina 
in ‘ The Dutch Courtesan’, I, ii and V, i; and by others in other 
plays. The lute’s tenor relative, the theorbo, is similarly played in 
‘All Fools’, II, i; and the cittern is played “ within” in * The 
Alchemist ’, ITI, ii. 

‘ Fiddlers ” on the stage, such as appear in ‘ The Witch of 
Edmonton ’, IT, i and IV, ii, ‘ The Old Law’, V, i, “ The Duke of 
Milan’, II, i, ‘The Return from Parnassus’, V, i, ‘The Old 
Wives’ Tale’, line 725, ‘ Orlando Furioso ’, IV, ii, and * Westward 
Ho’, V, ii and iii, should be treated with circumspection. No 
authority is entirely sure what instruments they played. The word 
fiddler” seems to have been loosely applied to any low-grade 
player, no matter of what instrument. Barabbas in ‘ The Jew of 
Malta’ is repeatedly addressed as “ fiddler” while he sings and 
plays a lute. The stage-band in ‘ Othello’, III, i, plays “ pipes ” 
and “‘ wind-instruments speaking in the nose”; those in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet, IV, v, and ‘ Much Ado’, V, iv, are composed of 
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‘‘ pipers ’; and those in ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’, III, i, and ‘ The 
Guardian ’, IV, ii, are broken consorts of strings and wind. “ Pipes ”’, 
by the way, are sometimes cornets (q.v. below) as in ‘ What You 
Will’, V, i. 

All one can say with certainty of the “ fiddle ” is that it was not 
a viol, in spite of the etymological derivation. Violists later, 
Simpson, Mace and Anthony 4 Wood, used “ fiddle” as a term of 
abuse for the violin. ‘ Fiddlers” might play viols: a character in 
‘Northward Ho’, II, i, might possibly speak of ‘‘ a fiddler’s bass- 
viol, new set up, in a good case”; but the violists avoided violins, 
“lest they make the musick vain and fiddling”. To identify the 
“ fiddle” with the violin makes more trouble. Violins were 
known, and not greatly esteemed, but were expensive even then. 
Charles I is recorded to have paid £12 for a violin, and £12 would 
have been a bit of a strain on the income of a village-green or tavern 
fiddler. Violins do not appear in chamber music before Anthony 
Holborne’s ‘Aeirs’ of 1599, though there is a cryptic reference to 
‘music of violins” in ‘Gorboduc’ in 1561. My own guess is that 
the village fiddler played a rebeck. When Timothy Tweedle in 
‘Jack Drum’s Entertainment’ “fell from the Fiddle” he took up 
pipe and tabor, which a normally handy man can make for him- 
self. ‘* Fiddles’ or ‘‘ rebecks””’ (the Citizen’s Wife uses the terms 
rather imprecisely) play the entr’acte music in * The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle ’. 

This may indeed have been the principal occupation of the 
strings in the theatre band. ‘‘Act-music ”’ is not often indicated in 
printed plays save where some dumb-show takes place in the 
course of it or where the author (Marston in particular) has refused 
to leave this important element to the band-leader. There are 
instances of obligatory act-music in most of Marston’s plays, and in 
‘ Gorboduc ’*, * The Life and Death of Lord Cromwell’, III and IV, 
Massinger’s * Fatal Dowry’, II and III, and Greene’s ‘ James IV 
of Scotland throughout. 

Apart from act-music, strings are probably implied in the 
general stage-direction for ** Music’. I nurse a suspicion that the 
terms “ Loud Music” and ‘* Soft Music” are used in a technical 
sense to mean respectively ** Wind” and ‘ Strings’”’. But I shall 
go into that later. 

So much for the strings. Viols are mentioned, and their further 
use may be inferred. The lutes, including theorbo, are mentioned 
fairly often, but the cittern and bandora seldom. ‘“ Fiddlers ” 
appear on the stage, but the instruments which they play are not 
certainly identified. The harp occurs rarely. 
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The strings are used naturalistically and emotively, but not 
conventionally, as are the wind instruments. 


Tue Brass INSTRUMENTS 
I.—Horn and Trumpet 


Trumpets and horns formed the brass section of the theatre 
band. The sackbut or trombone, though known and much punned 
against, is not required in any play I have read. Thus (unlike the 
strings, cornetts, hautboys and recorders) the brass instruments lack 
a bass. This, and their defective scale, since they were valveless, 
and since “‘ heroic’ brass players were rare and expensive, effec- 
tively sets them apart from the other instruments. Trumpets and 
horns are not included in the term “ music ”’; cf. the 1616 edition 
of ‘ Faustus ’: “‘ Trumpets cease, and Musick sounds.” 

Horns of different sorts were the properties of huntsmen, 
couriers and, in remoter parts, sow-gelders. 

Hunting-horns occur in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’, ‘ King 
Lear’, ‘The Shoemakers’ Holiday’, ‘The Old Law’, ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew’, and very many other plays. The courier’s 
post-horn is used in ‘ The Silent Woman’, IT, i, ‘ The Picture’, I, ii 
and II, i, ‘ The Duke of Milan’, I, iii, and ‘ Edward III’, I, i. 
Both kinds of horn are employed in ‘ Thierry and Theodoret ’; post- 
horn in II, i and hunting-horn in II, ii. A sow-gelder actually 
appears on the stage in ‘ Beggar’s Bush ’, III, i, and jokes about the 
sow-gelder’s horn crop up in ‘ The Picture’, ‘ The Lover’s Melan- 
choly ’ and ‘ Westward Ho’. 

I am not certain how much difference there was between the 
different kinds of horn; about as much, I imagine, as between that 
of Chasseurs bands and that of Light Infantry cap-badges; less, cer- 
tainly, than between the fox-hunter’s horn and the orchestral horn 
in F. Probably the same man could play either instrument, or 
could imitate the different sounds on the same instrument. 

Indoors, as at Blackfriars, the horn could be imitated on the 
wooden cornett (g.v.) and spare Morose’s ears. ‘ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen ’ has a long hunting-scene which takes up most of Act III 
and requires at least six horn-calls at one time and another. The 
first stage direction for these makes it clear: “ Wind horns of 
cornetts ’’, and I suppose the others are played the same way. The 
Duke’s hunt in ‘ The Malcontent’, III, ii, opens with “* Cornetts 
like horns.”” In ‘ The Guardian’, IV, ii, a very odd apparent re- 
versal of this custom appears. The direction is: “A horn within.” 
A character comments: “‘ They are come. I know it by the cornett 
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that I placed on the hill to give me notice.” Later similar signals, 
however, in the same play, V, iv, are noted: ‘* cornett within ’’, so 
the first one may be a mistake. 

Cornetts used in this way, for signalling, are “‘ winded” as 
horns are’ (cf. ‘ What You Will’, V, i); played in the normal way, 
they are “sounded” (cf. * What You Will’, III, i, and the 
references given in the section on Cornetts below). 

The trumpet appears in more plays than any other instrument. 
Partly this is due to the exclusion of the trumpet from the general 
term ‘‘ music ’’, partly to the conventions which govern its use. 

The trumpet’s associations, to the audience of those times, were 
not primarily military, but primarily royal. The military associa- 
tion is secondary, deriving from the sovereign’s titular rank of 
commander-in-chief. The commanding general in the field, and 
the commanding admiral at sea, are entitled to use trumpets 
because they are deputies of the sovereign. The “‘ Maison du 
Roy ”’, the king’s household of mounted men and the cavalry in 
general acquire their right to the trumpet from their personal 
commander, the king. Infantry do not use the trumpet. Infantry 
music is drum, fife, bagpipe and, at a slightly later date, bugle. 

Trumpets sound to indicate the approach or any particular act 
of Royalty in the following plays: 

*K. Henry VI’, Part 2, I, i and II, iii; Part 3, IV, ii; 
‘K. Richard III’, III, i and IV, ii; ‘ Titus Andronicus’, IV, ii; 
‘K. Richard I, iii and II], ii; Henry Part 1, V, v; 
Part 2, V, v; ‘K. Henry V’, II, ii; ‘K. Henry VIII’, I, iv and 
IV, 1; ‘ Hamlet ’, I, iv; ‘ K. Lear’, I, i; I, iv; V, iii; ‘All’s Well that 
Ends Well’, V, ii. 

*K. Edward III’, 1, ii; ‘ Mucedorus ’, V, ii; ‘ Faire Em’, V, 1; 
‘The Birth of Merlin’, LV, v; V, ii; ‘ The Spanish Tragedy ’, I, iv 
and IV, v. 

‘'Tamburlane’, Part 2, I, i and I, iii; Peele’s ‘ David and 
Bethsabe 

The Picture ’, V, ii. 


‘ 


* Valentinian ’, V, viii. 


[Trumpets sound to announce a general, or admiral, in the 
iollowing: 
: K. Henry VI’, Part 1, V, iii; ‘K. Henry IV’, Part 1, V, ii 
and iv; K. Henry V °, IIT, ii; ‘ Othello ’, I, i; ‘ Timon of Athens ’, 
I, and Vv, v;* lroilus and Cressida ’, IV, iv; ‘ Coriolanus’, I, v, vii 
and ix; II, i; V, iv and v; ‘ Titus Andronicus’, I, i; ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra °, II, vi; III, ii; IV, iv, Vv and vii. 


: The Unnatural Combat’, I, near end; ‘ The Bondman’, I, i 
and ill. 
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Trumpets announce an ambassador, herald, or envoy from a 
person of trumpet rank ”’ in: 
‘K. John’, II, i and ii, and V, ii; ‘K. Richard II’, III, iv; 
‘K. Henry IV’, Part 1, IV, iv and V, i; ‘ Othello’, IV, i and ii; 
‘Perkin Warbeck’, IV, i; ‘ Unnatural Combat’, I, near end; 
‘K. Edward III’, IV, ix; and ‘ Lord Cromwell ’, III, ii. 
Trumpets sound at tournaments or single combats in: 
‘K. Richard II’, I, iii; ‘K. Lear’, V, iii; ‘ Hamlet’, V, ii; 
‘Troilus and Cressida’, V, i; ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen’, V, iii; and 
* The Birth of Merlin ’, I, iii. 
[t is true that the dignity of the combatants or of the arbiter may be 
of trumpet height, but that does not seem to me entirely to explain 
this usage. Importance seems to be attached to it, for sometimes 
such a combat gets the only trumpet signal in the whole play. It is 
in this context too, and this only, that trumpets are required to play 
alarums ”’ (q.v. below). 
By way of a change from royalty, trumpets announce stage- 
players (perhaps naturalistically) in: 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost’, V, ii; ‘KK. Henry VIII’, I, iv. (But a 
note the alternative reason for using trumpets in both these.) 


‘Taming of the Shrew’, Induction; ‘ Hamlet’, II, ii; ‘ Mid- a 
summer Night’s Dream ’, V, i. 7 
But in ‘ The Lover’s Melancholy’, ‘ The Spanish Gypsy’, ‘ The 
Roman Actor’ and some others stage players get nothing more : 
impressive than cornetts, or “ a short flourish ”’. P 
There are a few instances of the use of trumpets which do not fit - 


the categories I have listed. 

In ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’, V, i, the arrival of Bassanio and te 
Antonio gets “A tucket’. Tuckets (g.v. below) are usually held to | 
be a trumpet-signal, but these characters are distinctly not of 
‘trumpet rank’. No other scenes use trumpets. 

In ‘ Timon of Athens ’, I, i, the very first sounding of trumpets 
seems misplaced. Timon is not of “‘ trumpet rank”, and no other 
action of his in the play is signalled with trumpets. If this par- 
ticular sounding is for Alcibiades, who enters later in the scene with 
another trumpet-call, one would expect the first direction to read 
trumpets afar off”’. 

In ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedy ’, I, i, trumpets and drums sound 
in honour of young Charlemont, at the words: 


He is a soldier. Let the instruments 
Of war congratulate his memory. 


There seems not the faintest reason for trumpets here. 
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Il.—Tuckets, Flourishes, Marches, @c. 


It has been already said that the horn and the trumpet are 
‘signalling instruments” rather than “ musical instruments ”’. 
They were used out of doors, even on horseback; the calls and fan- 
fares they were to sound had to be of the kind a man could easily 
carry in his head. I rather think they learned their tunes by ear, 
like a bugler-boy these days. In any case, very few of their calls 
and fanfares were ever printed. Consequently this section will be 
rather unsatisfactory: the terms for different sorts of calls remain, 
but the calls themselves have dropped out of memory. Horn-calls 
are discussed, but not described, in ‘ The Return from Parnassus’, 
II, v. 

A Peal is a horn-signal. There is one in ‘ Titus Andronicus’, 
II, ii. It seems to have been a “‘ choral” rather than a “ solo” 
call, but that is all that can be said of it. 

A Tucket appears to have been purely a trumpet-signal. The 
one stage-direction expressly for “‘ a tucket of trumpets ”’ is in ‘ The 
Devil’s Law Case’, V, vi; but in ‘ King Lear’, II, i (twice), 
‘Timon’, I, ii, ‘ The Spanish Tragedy’, I, ii, and elsewhere the 
direction “‘ a tucket is followed by textual reference to trumpets ”’. 

There is no more than equal reason for thinking that the Retreat, 
Charge and Parley were trumpet-calls. See ‘K. Henry IV’, 
Part 1, IV, iv and V, iv; ‘ K. Henry V’, III, ii; ‘ K. Richard II’, 
I, iii and III, iv; ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen’, V, iii; and ‘ The Spanish 
Tragedy’, I, ii. In ‘ Sophonisba’, however, cornetts sound a 
charge; possibly imitating trumpets, as in other plays they imitate 
horns. 


The Alarum or Alarm appears to mean a trumpet-call in 
* Troilus and Cressida ’, IV, v, and in ‘ The Birth of Merlin ’, I, iii. 
Both these are scenes of single combat (v.s. ‘‘ Trumpets ’’). Else- 
where, e.g. in ‘ K. Richard III’, IV, iv, an Alarum appears to be a 
drum-signal. In ‘ Bonduca’, III, iv, it could be both together, or 
either alone. One solitary crack in ‘ Westward Ho’, V, iv, refers 
to an Alarum winded on a horn. 

Marches are not trumpet music. The marches in ‘ K. Henry 
VI’, Part 1, II, i and III, iii; Part 3, I, ii and IV, vii, and V, i; 
‘Hamlet’, V, ii; ‘ Tamburlane’, Part 2, III, ii; ‘ Bonduca’, II, i 
and III, ii, and V, i; ‘ The Birth of Merlin’, II, iii and IV, i; and 
‘KK. Edward III’, II, ii, to name no others, are played on drums. 
Marches for drum-and-fife occur in ‘ Timon’, IV, iii, and 
‘KK. Edward II’ (after Warwick takes custody of Gaveston); and 
may be assumed in the dumb-show to ‘Gorboduc’, V. The 
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wooden cornett can play practically any music which a fife can 
play; in the one play of ‘ Sophonisba ’ cornetts play marches. 

In ‘ The Spanish Tragedy ’, IV, iv, trumpets are, as it were, 
superimposed upon a drum march, only because the status of the 
persons concerned demands nothing less: “* The King of Spain 
mourning after his brother’s body, and the King of Portugal 
bearing the body of his son.”” Royal, not military trumpets. 

A Flourish is the shortest and simplest kind of fanfare. It is not 
exclusively a trumpet-call. Cornetts sound flourishes in * The 
Merchant of Venice’, ‘All’s Well that Ends Well’, ‘ Women 
Beware Women’, ‘The City Madam’, and other plays cited 
below under ‘‘ Cornetts”’. A single instance in ‘ Perkin Warbeck ’ 
makes it seem possible (though no more than possible) that 
flourishes could be played on hautboys (v.t. “‘ Hautboys’’); and 
there is a confirmation of this possibility in the way the hautboys 
are occasionally bracketed with “trumpets” as distinct from 
‘** music’. See Drummond of Hawthornden, quoted in Gifford’s 
Jonson: “‘ nothing but sounding of trumpets, hautboys, music, 
revelling and comedies ”’. 

There is an abundance of “ Flourishes *? without instrumental 
reference—leaving orchestration to the conductor, as it were. 
Sometimes the length or the character of the Flourish is.given: “‘ a 
long flourish ’’ in * Coriolanus ’, I, ix; “‘ a long flourish or two ” in 
* The’ Shoemakers’ Holiday’, V, v; “‘a short flourish” in ‘ Two 
Noble Kinsmen’; “a lively flourish’ and ‘‘a great flourish ”’ in 
‘K. Henry VIII’, IV, i; and even “a flourish for victory ” in ‘ The 
Maid of Honour’, II, v. A distinction seems to be drawn in 
*K. Richard II’, I, iii, and in ‘ Coriolanus’, I, ix, between trum- 
pets “‘ sounding”? and trumpets “ flourishing”; but this is overset 
in ‘ Titus Andronicus’, IV, ii. I take it that the general term is 
‘** sounding ’’, and that the particular term “‘ flourishing ” is com- 
prehended in the general one. 

A clearer distinction seems to be made between Flourish and 
Sennet. ‘ Satiromastix’ has ‘‘ Trumpets sound a Florish and then 
a Sennate”’’. Trumpets are the only instruments specified for 
Sennets, exception made for Marston only. In ‘ Henry VIII’, 
II, iv, there is ‘‘ Trumpets, a Sennet, and cornetts”; in ‘ Valen- 
tinian ’, V, viii, ‘“‘ a Synnet with Trumpets ”’; and from the general 
context the Sennet in ‘ Coriolanus’, II, i, appears also to be for 
trumpets. The sennets without instrumental specification in the 
‘Faustus’ of 1604, “‘Sound a Sonnet”; ‘ Macbeth’, III, i, 
“senet ’’; ‘ Julius Caesar’, I, ii; ‘Antony and Cleopatra’, II, vii; 
‘The White Devil’, I, ii; and other plays, do occur mainly in 
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‘trumpet contexts ’’ where royalty or great commanders are on 
the stage. 

) trumpets occur in any of Marston’s plays, which is not alto- 
getiuer to be wondered at, since they are meant for the ** intimate ” 
stage of the children’s companies. In his two ‘Antonio’ plays, 
sennets are played on cornets and on “ still-flutes ’’. He seems to 
prefer the spelling ‘* Cynet ”, after having tried most of the possible 
variants. 

It would seem that the Sennet was somewhat longer and more 
‘musical’? than the other trumpet-signals; perhaps an analogy 
might be sought in the pieces played on open notes of the harmonic 
series by a bugle-band. Even so, the “ field-trumpet”’ style, as 
opposed to the “ heroick ’’, does not lend itself to lengthy composi- 
tions. For long pieces, even sixty years later in Purcell’s day, the 
only possible brass instruments were sackbuts—the royal sackbuts, 
too, 

When stage royalty performs any lengthy action requiring 
musical accompaniment, such as the “ state entry ” in ‘ Henry VI’, 
Part 2, I, i, or the procession in ‘ Henry VIII’, IV, i, trumpets 
alone cannot sustain either the interest or the fatigue of the music 
required. So they are relieved by cornetts, by hautboys or by 
choral singing; the first two of which have the right tone-colour and 
weight to blend, and the third to contrast, rather effectively with 
the trumpets. These latter come in at the beginning with a fanfare 

‘sennet ” or what you will) and probably again at the end. You 
will hear more about stage processions in the sections on ‘‘ Cornetts ”’ 
and *‘ Loud Music ” 


ITI.—-Codetta 


It seems to me that the brass is used otherwise than the strings 
are. I recognize the “ naturalism ”’ of a general in the field having 
a trumpeter (like a signals section) alongside of him, and I recog- 
nize the emotive effect of ** flatt mournful trumpets ”’ or “ a lively 
flourish’. But the main function of the brass instruments is to give 
information to the audience: *‘ This is the queen”; ‘‘ There is a 
messenger outside with news’; ‘‘ The scene is now a forest where 
a hunt is in progress”; ** This is not just a skirmish (as you might 
think by the small size of the armies) but a main battle, with both 
commanders-in-chief present in person”. In ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra’, IV, iv, the trumpets, which until now have sounded only 
for Caesar and Pompey, dramatically proclaim: “Antony is no 
more a silly doting lover, but a great general again!’ Antony the 
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lover gets unspecific ‘‘ Flourishes’’; Antony the general gets 
trumpets. 
That is what I mean by a “‘ conventional ”’ use of music. 


THE CORNETTS 


Though lipped and sounded by the same means as the brass 
instruments, the cornett should be counted a woodwind instrument. 
It was made of wood, or of ivory, it was fingered like the recorder 
and the hautboy, and it may have been played by the same member 
of the band. 

At the period under consideration the cornett enjoyed great 
favour, and England was renowned abroad for her cornett players. 
Composers treated the cornett as a near equal to the voice and the 
viol for serious music. It was used in church, to support the choir; 
it accompanied royal processions and public ceremonies; and it 
seems to have been widely used as a dance instrument. In fact, in 
many respects it held the place in seventeenth-century music which 
the clarinet holds now. 

Cornetts are often used naturalistically on the stage, particularly 
in plays such as Marston’s, written for the various children’s 
companies. It may be that the Chapel Royal and St. Pauls were 
nurseries of cornett players for churches as well as of choir-boys. 
The ** measures” or pavans in * The Malcontent’, V, iii, ‘ Sopho- 
nisba ’, I, ii, and *‘ What you Will’, I, i, are danced naturalistically 
to the music of cornetts. Various pieces of more or less extraneous 
music in ‘ Sophonisba ’, ‘ Antonio’s Revenge ’, the Cockpit’s ‘ Sun’s 
Darling ’ and elsewhere, are performed on cornetts, with organ and 
voices or alone. And the use of cornetts, ‘* winded ’’, like horns, 
for signalling has been mentioned above under “‘ Horns”. Naturalist- 
ically again, they accompany the procession in *‘ Henry VIII’, I, iv. 

Still, that does not exhaust their uses. In ‘ The City Madam’ 
they sound for the entry of ** this monarch ”’, the newly rich Luke; 
in ‘ Women Beware Women’, III, ii, for the entry and exit of the 
Duke; in ‘ All’s Well That Ends Well’, I, ii, for the King of France; 
in ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ at every appearance of the Princes of 
Aragon and Morocco; in ‘ Henry VIIL’, I, ii, for Cardinal Wolsey; 
in ‘ The Birth of Merlin’, I, ii, for Aurelius and Artesia; and for 
the Duke, the mourning queens and the tournament (with trumpet) 
in ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen’. 

It could be maintained that the cornetts in these plays are 
‘imitating ’’ trumpets, since some of the characters are more or 
less of trumpet rank, and some of the plays trumpetless. But the 
converse is true too; some of the characters announced by cornetts 
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are below trumpet rank, and some plays use both instruments. 
Thus in some plays, at least, cornetts are used at certain points in 
preference to and generally distinct from trumpets. 

Is it beyond possibility that we have a “ conventional ”’ use of 
cornetts here? That cornetts are employed to distinguish minor 
dignitaries as trumpets distinguish major ones? Do the cornetts in 
effect tell the audience: ‘“‘ Moderate your respect for this splendidly 
dressed person; even if he is a king, he is not the king ”’ ? 

Marston, for reasons cited, is strong on cornetts; also his plays 
abound in dukes. He is trumpetless, and his plays are noticeably 
short of kings. Of a causal link, in either direction, I do not speak; 
but an examination of the ‘ Antonio’ plays, ‘ What You Will’, 
‘ Parasitaster’’ and ‘ The Malcontent’, will show a perpetual linking 
of ** Duke ” and “ cornetts ”’, both in stage-directions and dialogue: 

‘** The Duke is entering. . . . So, cornetts, cornetts! ”’; 

Cornetts—‘* Hark . . . the loose Venice Duke is going to bed! ”’; 

** Peace; cornetts! ’’—Enter Mendoza in Duke’s robes; 

and, The cornetts sound a synnet and the Duke goes out in state. 

Far-fetched the jest may be, but is it not a trifle curious that (in 
a play fairly bristling with cuckolds and jokes about cuckoldry) the 
word cornuto is used only of the Duke’s plight? ‘“‘ Duke”’, says 
‘The Malcontent’, ‘‘ thou art a becco, a cornuto”’. And later: 
‘** Duke, Mendoza cornutes thee! ’’ Cornute in other contexts, for 
example in the Hengrave Hall inventories, is an elegant alias for 
Cornett. 

Finally, this hypothetical stage connection of dukes with cornetts 
gives flavour to Vendice’s dying remark in ‘ The Revenger’s 
Tragedy ‘‘ We die after a nest of Dukes. Adieu ’’. Tourneur was 
certainly musician enough (see ‘ Atheists’ Tragedy ’, IV, i, the lute 
lesson) to get his terms right: a ‘‘ nest of cornetts ” is the proper 
noun of assemblage. 


THE HAUTBOYS 

The hautboys, oboes, English horn tenor hautboy and 
most probably bassoon (‘‘ curtall’’), appear to have been used 
more extensively and less intensively than the cornetts. 

The instrument itself was near akin to the *‘ shawm ”’ or “ wait ”’ 
played by municipal or other out-door musicians, who were also 
called Waits trumpeters are called trumpets ”’, and musicians 
called “‘ music’, by the same figure of speech. I am not entirely 
certain how much of a change in the build of the instrument is 
implied in the change of name. Shawms are mentioned by name 
in Peele’s ‘ David and Bethsabe’, lines 702 and 839, and in Beaumont’s 
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* Knight of the Burning Pestle’, near the close of the Induction, 
where we learn that they were played by “‘ the waits of Southwark ”’. 
Waits are mentioned by Jonson in ‘ The Silent Woman’, I, 1: 

A trumpet should fright him terribly, or the hautboys. 


Out of his senses. The waights of the city have a pension of him 
not to come near that ward. 


And ‘ The waits play” in different scenes of the draft of ‘ Sir 
Thomas More’. However, the instrument, as distinct from the 
species of musician, is never demanded in stage-directions. 

It is possible, though not certain, that the contemporary evolution 
of the hautboy from the wait is glanced at in Jonson’s translation of 
* The Art of Poetry ’: 

The hauboy, not as now with latten bound 


And rival with the trumpet for his sound, 
But soft and simple . 

for: Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vincta, tubaeque 
Aemula, sed tenuis, simplex . 


It should be borne in mind that “ tibia ” is more often (and wrongly) 
translated ‘ flute’’; it seems that Jonson, who with all his passion 
for accuracy, was no mere pedant, is doing his best to translate 
into terms familiar to his readers. 

In any case, the hautboy of the theatrical stage really does seem 
to have been a “ rival with the trumpet for his sound ”’,! and is 
sometimes combined with trumpets, as in ‘ King Henry VI’, Part 2, 
I, i, and ‘ Coriolanus ’, V, 4. 

Apart from this ‘‘ Ersatz-trumpet ”’ function, the hautboys have 
their own distinct part to play in stage effects. Marston does not 
employ them. Massinger does not specify their use in his stage- 
directions, but once mentions them in his text, vz. in ‘ The 
Guardian ’, IV, ii, where the producer of an entertainment cautions 
his orchestra: 

And, do you hear, 
Wire-string and catgut-men, and strong-breathed hoboys, 
For the credit of your calling, have not your instruments 
To tune when you should strike up, but twang it perfectly 
As you would read your neck-verse! 


The context is significant. These hautboys are to play at an 
entertainment of guests at a wedding party. 

Hautboys are specified in ‘ Hamlet ’, III, ii, at an entertainment; 
in‘ Timon’, I, ii, at a banquet and an entertainment; in ‘ Macbeth’, 
I, vi and vii, at a banquet; in ‘Titus Andronicus’, V, 111, at a banquet; 


1 As would be expected from the name. “Haut” when applied to sounds means 
**loud”’, not “ high’’. Cf. a haute voix”. 
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in ‘ Henry VIII’, I, iv, at a banquet and masque; in * The Maid’s 
Tragedy’, I, ii, at the masque, and IV, ui, at the banquet; in 
‘Women Beware Women’, IV, ii, at the wedding procession; in 
‘*Tis Pity She’s A Whore’, IV, i, at a banquet and a masque; in 
‘The Sun’s Darling’, III, iii, for a festive dance; and in * Perkin 
Warbeck ’, II, i, at the reception of royal guests: *‘ Sound sprightly 
music, whilst majesty encounters majesty’. (But Gifford’s edition 
drops the direction ‘‘ Hautboys ”’ here and gives simply ** Flourish ”’. ) 

How far this is naturalistic, in the sense of being copied from a 
non-theatrical usage, I cannot tell. That hautboys were employed 
on special festive occasions, royal marriages, celebrations of great 
events and so on, is not doubted; but it is not certain whether the 
audiences themselves were in the habit of hiring the municipal waits 
when their relatives came to dinner. 

Still, the examples given are enough to suggest that in the minds 
of the audience there was a strong association between the sound 
of hautboys and the ideas of hospitality, festivity and entertainment. 
A secondary connection with the idea of a wedding feast, thus of a 
wedding, might well be there too. Certainly the mental link 
‘* hautboys-hospitality ’’ points the ferocious irony of Macbeth’s 
reception of Duncan, and his “ If *twere done ”’, spoken against the 
sound of hautboys and the festive glow of torches. The use Middleton 
makes of hautboys suggests that an association “* hautboys-wedding ° 


is uppermost. The wedding procession enters to the sound of 


hautboys, and is immediately confronted by the Cardinal declaring 
that the marriage is unholy. Then the hautboys strike up again and 
the procession moves on. 

There are hautboys used in a few scenes I have not listed above. 
They make a second appearance in * Macbeth’, long after the one 
referred to, in the witches’ cavern, in IV, i, accompanying the 
‘* show of eight Kings ’’. In ‘ The Birth of Merlin’, V, ii, there is 
a very similar vision-by-witchcraft scene: ‘‘ Merlin strikes. Hoe- 
boys. Enter a King in armour ”’, ete. 

Before Act IV in * Gorboduc’ there is a dumb-show of Furies 
dancing to the music of hautboys. 


In ‘Antony and Cleopatra’, IV, iii, there is “* Music as of 


hautboys underground ”’, as a kind of portent. 

I used to think these four examples added up to a second set of 
associations: hautboys and black magic. But now I believe that the 
first two have another explanation. The ghosts of kings are accom- 
panied by the ghost of trumpets: “ not as now . . . the rival of the 


trumpet . . . sed tenuis”. Both are fairly lengthy dumb-shows, 
unsuited to trumpet accompaniment. We have already seen how 
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hautboys are combined in some scenes with the trumpets: here I 
think they “‘ imitate ”’ and replace them. 

The *‘ Gorboduc’ scene suggests no explanation to me, except 
that the hautboy was a dance instrument. The ‘ underground ”’ 
music in * Antony and Cleopatra’ appears to have none of the 
associations of the hautboy. But if it was played under the stage, 
the choice of instruments would have been limited by acoustic 
circumstance. Viols or lutes under the stage, or even flutes or 
recorders, would have been nearly if not quite inaudible; that leaves 
the choice of cornetts, hautboys or brass. Brass has positively the 
wrong associations, and has them very strongly. The choice 
between cornetts and hautboys may have been weighted by the 


presence of hautboys in the existing band and the undesirability of 


hiring other players for just one scene, or by other factors. I 
don’t know. 


THE VARIOUS FLUTES 
The fife (or Almain Whistle), the taborer’s pipe, the transverse 
(or German) flute and the recorder (or English flute) were well 
known and widely used, in the theatre and outside it. Fife and 
flute are near akin—descant and tenor of the same choir. Pipe 
and recorder are akin, but less closely; the former being made for 
playing one-handed, chiefly on harmonics, the other two-handed, 
on the fundamental scale as well. 


Literary commentators who rely on Burney for a description of 


the recorder are lost, for in Burney’s time the recorder was called 
the English, or common, flute; the word recorder being quite 
obsolete. Chappell confuses it with the eunuch-flute, and one 
editor of Milton imagines it was a reed instrument, which it was not.? 


2 The derivation of the name is as follows : 
(a) to record, meaning to commit to memory, to repeat from memory, to sing by heart, 
used particularly of singing-birds : 
For you are fellows [who] only know by rote, 
As birds record their lessons. 
Fletcher : ‘ Valentinian,’ IT 1. 
(6) the same word used for the singing of birds, particularly nightingales, irrespective 
of teaching or learning : 
When to the lute 
She sung, and made the night-bird mute 
That still records with moan. 
‘ Pericles,’ IV, Prol. 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my woes. 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ V. iv. 


Fair Philomel, night-music of the spring, 
Sweetly records her tuneful harmony. 
Drayton, ‘ Eclogues.’ 
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The fife is military, as appears in ‘ Spanish Tragedy’, I, ii, 
‘King Henry IV’, Part 1, III, iii, and above in the paragraph on 
‘““ Marches’. That fife and drum were used for peaceful ends as 
well, is indicated by Shylock’s warning against carnival processions: 


The drum 
And the vile squealing of the wry-necked fife. 


I can find no employment of the fife that is not naturalistic, though 
that does not exclude the possibility of fife music, say “‘ for the act”, 
being used to arouse expectation of a war-like scene. 

The pipe and tabor are the music of morris dances and jigs. 
Kemp and Tarleton played them and danced to them. Full-dress 
morris dances occur in ‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday ’, III, v, ‘ The 
Witch of Edmonton’, II, i, and III, iii, and ‘ Jack Drum’s Enter- 
tainment’, I, i. Ariel plays pipe and tabor in ‘ The Tempest’, 
III, ii, and Feste in ‘Twelfth Night’, III, i; Dull in ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost ’, V, i, offers to play, but is suppressed. This again is thoroughly 
naturalistic. 

Flutes are specified twice in ‘ Gorboduc’, not elsewhere. On 
their first appearance they play like fifes with the drums, accom- 
panying a dumb-show battle. On their second “ the music of flutes 
began to play, during which came in upon the stage a company of 
mourners, clad all in black, betokening death and sorrow to ensue ”’. 
This seems purely conventional: I can find no evidence of flutes 
being played at funerals. In fact the cross-flute was chiefly used in 
‘broken consort’? music which, like the vocal canzonets and 
ballets, is in the main cheerful or amorous. 

Marston in his ‘ Antonio’ plays has an instrument which has 
not been certainly identified. A direction in the last scene of 
‘Antonio and Mellida’ reads: ‘* The Still Flutes sound a mournful 
Cynet. Enter a Coffin”. From which, in the course of the action, 
Antonio emerges alive and well. ‘ Antonio’s Revenge ’, IV, iii, has 
the direction: “ The still flutes sound softly’, when Mellida is led 
in to her trial and the “strange portent”? of her vindication. 
Cowling mentions instruments called “ still-pipes ’’ in Gascoigne’s 
* Jocasta’, which I have not read; but I have not found “still 
flutes or “* still-pipes elsewhere at all. 

I think this is anothe: example of Marston’s ostentatious 
Italianism. The instrument the Italians called flauto dolce is some- 
times rendered in German as stille Fléte, even though the proper 
German equivalent is Blockfléte, just as the proper English for 
flauto dolce is ‘* recorder”. Marston’s other plays do not use “ still 


flutes’, but his later ‘ Sophonisba’ does use “‘ recorders ”’. 
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Let us have a look at these recorders. Apart from act-music, 
their one cue in ‘ Sophonisba’ is at the emotional high point of the 
play, accompanying “‘the mournful solemnity of Massinissa 
presenting Sophonisba’s body ”’. 

Middleton uses recorders in ‘A Chaste Maid in Cheapside’, 
V, iv, and is probably responsible for their use in ‘ The Old Law’, 
II, i. Inthe former: Near a church. Recorders dolefully playing, 
enter at one door the coffin of Touchwood junior, solemnly decked, 
attended by many gentlemen . . . at the other, the coffin of Moll, 
etc.” Both corpses presently come to life in the most dramatic 
fashion. In the latter ‘“‘ recorders within” herald the entry of 
‘“‘a funeral procession’. Oddly enough, this corpse is a fake too 
and is discovered, towards the end of the play, to be living quietly 
in the country. 

Ford has one very elaborate direction in ‘ The Broken Heart’, 
V, iii: 

A Temple. An altar covered with white; two lights of virgin 
wax upon it. Recorders play, during which enter Attendants 
bearing Ithocles on a hearse, in a rich robe with a crown on his head, 
and place him on one side of the Altar. After which, enter Calantha 
in white, crowned, attended by . . . [her ladies and courtiers]. . . . 
Calantha kneels before the altar, the Ladies kneeling behind her, 
the rest stand off. The recorders cease during her devotions. Soft 
music. 

And in ‘ The Sun’s Darling’, by Ford and Dekker, which 
(although described as a Moral Masque ’’) was presented at a 
public theatre, the Cockpit, and thus deserves inclusion here, there 
are no less than four directions for recorders; at the first appearance 
of the Sun-god in his temple, and at his later appearances through 
the play (I, i; III, ii, twice; V, i). 

Beaumont and Fletcher use recorders in ‘ Bonduca’, III, i, 
when the royal cortége leaves the temple of Andaté after praying; 
in ‘ The Maid’s Tragedy ’, I, ii, in the masque, when the spirit of 
Night enters to invoke the moon-goddess Cynthia; and in ‘ The 
Two Noble Kinsmen’, V, i, when Emilia prays in the temple of 
Diana. 

These are all the examples I could find, but they are remarkable 
in suggesting that the recorder (alone among the usual instruments 
of the band) is employed purely conventionally. I repeat the 
contexts in tabular form, for examination: 

Sophonisba: ‘‘ mournful solemnity, presenting the body ”’; 

A Chaste Maid: church, coffins, mourners, miraculous resurrection; 

The Old Law: coffin, mourners, miraculous resurrection; 

Broken Heart: temple, coffin, mourning, prayer to a god; 
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Sun’s Darling: temple, appearance of sun-god; 

Bonduca: temple, prayer to a god; 

Maid’s Tragedy: prayer to, and appearance of, goddess; 
Noble Kinsmen: temple, prayer to goddess. 


The “ still-flute ’’ scenes run exactly parallel: 


1. and Mellida: “‘ mournful Cynet ’’, coffin, miraculous resurrection. 
A’s Revenge: prayer to “‘ heaven ’’, “‘ strange portent ’’, followed later 
in the scene by mourning for Mellida. 
Finally, the ‘ flutes ” (exclusive of pipes and fifes) fall into line 
with the others: 
Gorboduc: mourners, “‘ death and sorrow to ensue ”’. 


Those results can be added up in different ways, for there is 
considerable overlap. The eleven “‘ recorder-plays ” contain: 


Temple or church scenes. . 
Mourning scenes 

Gods, prayed to, or in person 
Miracles and portents .. 
Coffins and hearses 


On 


That is either one very complex set of associations, or a mixture of 
two or more sets of associations. The ‘‘ overlap” inclines me to think 
it is a single complex set. For, although with Beaumont and 
Fletcher the associated ideas seem to be ‘‘ temple, prayer, a god ” 
and with Middleton “ coffin, mourning, resurrection ”’, yet Ford 
and (to a less degree) Marston mix the two sets quite thoroughly: 
temple, coffin, mourning, prayer to a god ” and “ prayer, portent, 
mourning 

So wide a cast of ideas is very hard to put into a concise phrase. 
To say “‘ recorders point to the supernatural ”’ is short enough, but 
too general, for it will have been observed that no devils or witches 
are concerned. For want of a tighter phrase I must use the cumbrous 
one: *‘ recorders have associations with the benevolent-supernatural 
and with mourning ’ 

It will be observed that this association is clean contrary to 
naturalism. The recorder is a singularly bad wind instrument for 
playing out of doors, and the deeper-voiced the worse, since any 
puff of breeze blows out your note like a candle. So it could hardly 
figure in a funeral procession in real life, as it does in ‘ The Old 
Law’. As far as I can find, it was not used in church, though 
cornetts and sackbuts were. Its incapacity to call up heathen 
deities had been experimentally proved by a good proportion of 
the audience in the very theatre. For the great thing about the 
recorder was that everyone, without distinction of age or income, 
children and kings and cavalry N.C.O’s alike could play it. A 
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woodcut in the *‘ Margarita Philosophica' (1540) shows a man 
playing it in his bath. The only known non-players were Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern. 

‘* Come, some music! Come, the recorders! ’’ calls Hamlet, and 
in come the players with recorders, a few speeches later. They 
must have been standing ready, though a bit unsettled by the 
sudden dispersal of their audience, uncertain whether to play the 
next scene or no. Hamlet knew what the next scene was to be; and 
so, I imagine, did the audience when they heard him shout for the 
recorders. The choice seems to lie between a mourning and super- 
natural intervention, for example a ghost scene. 

Shakespeare’s only other mention of the recorder is in ‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’, V, i. Here, I fancy, the association has 
back-lashed, and the image of the recorder was suggested to the 
poet by his “ benevolent-supernatural ” theme. 


LOUD MUSIC AND “‘ SOFT MUSIC ”’ 


Many plays, especially those whose musical directions are few, 
make use of the directions ‘‘ Loud Music”, “‘ Soft Music ”’ or 
‘* Music and a Song’’, in scenes where one might have expected 
precise instrumental details. 

I am inclined to think that the phrases in question are a good 
deal less vague than they seem at first glance, and in fact are used 
as technical terms. 

To take for example a term of less wide employment than 
“loud” or “‘ soft’, consider the direction “‘ Still Music ” in the 
interpolated masque-scene in ‘As You Like It’, V, v. “ Still 
music. Enter Hymen”’. The only other use of the adjective that 
I have found is in ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen ’, V, i, where it is expanded 
to ** Still music of record{er]s”’. Bearing in mind Marston’s “ still 
flutes’, and considering the “* benevolent supernatural” rather 
than the ‘‘ wedding ” aspect of Hymen, I am tempted to think that 
Hymen enters to the sound of recorders. Further, I think it not 
unlikely that ‘‘ still’’ music is a technical term like “ broken” 
music (i.e. of mixed instruments) and means “ music of a set of 
recorders ’’, or something to similar effect. 

** Loud music” and “‘ soft music ’’, however, are terms whose 
meaning may have changed since they were written. We are 
accustomed to musical instruments of great dynamic range. The 
violin, clarinet, tuba and pianoforte (look at that word—piano e forte) 
can play pp or ff, and since they are the keel and kelson of most 
of the music (orchestral, military, brass-band, dance or chamber) 
which we hear, we tend to take their capabilities for general. But 
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Byrd and Morley got along without any of them, and Dowland and 
Orlando Gibbons used the violin very seldom and cautiously, and 
came too early for the others. 

The instruments I have been talking about were more or less 
statically confined to a single “slice” of the dynamic range. You 
can play a viol pp if you like, but you cannot get an /f out of it. 
The lute is a “ soft’ instrument. The recorder is firmly anchored 
between p and m/f; if you try to play ppp, the note goes flat, and if 
you strain for ff you either go sharp or your note flicks up an octave 
and sounds purely silly. In our own day, after three centuries of 
technical improvement, it still takes a Goossens to get a real pianissimo 
out of an oboe; I imagine that the hautboy, “ rival of the trumpet ”’, 
stayed put between mf and ff. I am less sure about the cornett, 
never having heard one, but from the uses to which it is known to 
have been put (v.s.), and from the fact that Praetorius does not 
mention cornett or hautboy among the instruments which “ gar still, 
sanft und lieblich accordiren ”’ in consort, I think I can safely class 
it as ‘‘ loud”. Brass is loud, if it was included in the term “ music ”’ 
(v.s.). The drum has a big dynamic range, as the Citizen observes 
in ‘ The Knight of The Burning Pestle’, V, i, but the drum does 
not associate with the “‘ soft’ instruments, only with fife, trumpet 
and the like. 

Thus the non-theatrical evidence points to a possible classification 
of the viols and the plucked strings as “‘ soft music’, hautboys, 
cornetts and perhaps the brass as ‘* loud music’ (not the loudness 
but the “* musicality ” of the brass is questionable), and the recorders 
somewhere in between, but inclining to “‘ soft” rather than to 
*Joud ”’. 

Now for the theatrical contexts. Massinger is particularly 
addicted to “‘ loud music”’, In ‘ The Unnatural Combat ’, II, iu, 
it plays for the reception of guests, and in ITI, ii and iii, at a banquet; 
in ‘ The Duke of Milan’, I, iii, at a banquet; in ‘ The Renegado’, 
II, iv, to a guest; in ‘ A New Way To Pay Old Debts’, III, ii, at a 
guest’s arrival, and V, i, in a wedding-procession. In ‘ Thierry 
and Theodoret ’, II, iv, ata banquet. In‘ Love’s Sacrifice ’, III, iii, 


at a ceremonial reception of guests. And finally in ‘ Timon of 


Athens ’, I, ii, an instrumental identification: ‘‘ Hautboys playing 
loud music; a great banquet served in”’. 

These seem all to equate “loud music” exactly with “‘ haut- 
boys’. But there are other scenes, in which the idea of hospitality 
seems to win by a short head only over the association which belongs 
properly to the trumpets, of ‘‘ royalty, commander-in-chief or 
herald ”, and where “‘ loud music ”’ is specified. The two references 
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to “* loud music ” in ‘ The Maid of Honour’ strike me as borderline 
cases; in IV, ii, where the general welcomes the princess, and in 
V, ii, where the king receives his bastard brother. There is a further 
mixture of ideas in ‘ The City Madam ’, IV, ii: “* And let loud music, 
when this monarch enters, proclaim his entertainment”. The 
‘*monarch ”’ is only the merchant Luke; and the “ loud music ” 
that actually sounds for his entry is given in the stage-direction as 
‘* Flourish of cornetts within ”’. 

On the far side of the borderline one finds “‘ loud music ”’ specified 
in some scenes where all my foregoing argument would lead one to 
expect trumpets or (at the least) cornetts. The entrance in state of 
the Queen of Hungary in ‘ The Picture’, I, ii, and the arrival of 
king, queen and courtiers at the masque in II, ii, both get “‘ loud 
music’. The rather similar entries “in state”? of Theodosius, 
Pulcheria and Eudocia in ‘ The Emperor of the East’, III, ii, and 
I, ii, are similarly accompanied. ‘The Birth of Merlin’ has 
‘loud music” for a procession in II, ii, and for the more-or-less 
state entry of Aurelius and Artesia in IT, 111, both of whom previously 
got “‘cornetts”. ‘The Lover’s Melancholy’, V, i, has “ loud 
music ’’ for the entry of prince and courtiers which solves all the 
difficulties and concludes the play. The entry of Timoleon, the 
general, in ‘ The Bondman’, I, iii, actually gets (as it should) “‘a 
flourish of trumpets ”’, but when the first flourish is given someone 
says “*‘ Hark, loud music! ”’ or words to that effect. Marston has 
three textual references to ‘‘ loud music ”’, where the stage-direction 
has “‘cornetts”’. But since Marston’s companies use neither 
trumpets nor hautboys, and since there are dukes about in all three 
instances, I do not think these three references conclusive. 

Still, there seems to be a “‘ cornetty ” atmosphere about all these 
** loud music ’”’ directions, and I think the reasons are as follows: 
the royal or near-royal entries in ‘ The Picture’, ‘ The Emperor of 
the East’, ‘ Merlin’ and ‘ The Lover’s Melancholy’ all have a 
‘* processional” flavour. I showed farther back that one use of 
the cornetts was to replace the trumpet when a long piece of music 
needed to be played, and I fancy that all these “‘ state entries ” 
took some time and were designed to appeal to the eye, as well as 
to further the action. I find the reference in ‘ The Bondman’ 
surprising, because trumpets are very seldom reckoned “‘ music ” 
at all, even “loud music”’. Perhaps the play was revised badly 
and put on by a company which had a trumpeter, but no “ loud 
music ’’, or vice versa. 

I have considered these plays in two groups: those which suggest 
*‘ hautboys ” and those which suggest “ cornetts”’. ‘ The Maid of 
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Honour’ and ‘ The City Madam’ are borderline cases, with the 
first one undecided and the second on the cornett side of the line. 
There are three further references to ‘‘ loud music”? which live 
not so much on the borderline as in a weird region of their 
own. 

In ‘The Virgin Martyr’, III, ii, ‘loud music’ 
announce the ostensible conversion to paganism of Theophilus’s 
daughters, and in IV, iii, it sounds when Angelo touches the mouths 
of the martyrs. The one direction for ‘‘ loud music ”’ which occurs 
in Marston is in the “‘ augmented ” ‘ Malcontent’, V, iii: “* Enter 
Mercury with loud music”. The rest of the play uses cornetts 
expressly; and I think the phrase “‘ loud music ”’ here is from the 
hand of the “ augmenter ’’, but it probably means cornetts just the 


b 


sounds to 


same. 

It may be argued, however, that these last three references have 
in common the “ benevolent supernatural’ element of recorder 
music. Supernatural, I grant, but if one scene of ‘ The Virgin 
Martyr ’ is benevolent, then the other is not. Deduction and guess- 
work from Pepys’s diary might well lead one to the conclusion that 
recorders were so employed when ‘ The Virgin Martyr ’ was revived 
in 1668; but by then, I fear, the tradition was somewhat fallen away. 

Rejecting the recorders, I think that ‘The Virgin Martyr’, 
III, ii, fairly parallels the “* public rejoicing ” scene in * Coriolanus ’, 
\, iv, where ‘trumpets and hautboys are sounded, and drums 
beaten, all together ’’; and I think that IV, iii, presents a thoroughly 
naturalistic but theatrically uncommon opening for the cornetts 
as instruments used in church. 

In fact wherever ‘‘ loud music ”’ is specified it seems perfectly 
easy to substitute in some cases “ hautboys” and in the rest 
‘cornetts”’. And that, I think, is what the technical term ‘ loud 
music means. 

‘ Soft music ”’ occurs in less consistent contexts, and in many 
plays which are heavily instrumented. Let us take Marston’s 
‘ Sophonisba * again. It employs a remarkably full band: cornetts, 
recorders, choir, organ and at least two other instruments, vz. 
treble viol and bass lute. It has thirty-five musical cues, of which 
thirty carry the names of the required instrument, and one— 
‘a march afar off ’’—as good as carries the name of the instrument, 
since a march is either (usually) for drums or drum-and-fife, or 
(exceptionally, but in this play consistently) for cornetts. Of the 
remaining four cues two are for “‘ Infernal music ”, which I take to 
mean music played under the stage as in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ 
v.s. Hautboys and two are for 


soft music ”’. 
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The instrumental possibilities of ‘‘ infernal music ” are limited, 
as I have said. There is not much danger in assuming that three or 
four of the hard-working cornetts went down under the stage and 
played it. Thus “infernal music”? would be shorthand for 
*‘ cornetts or hautboys under the stage”’. Possibly it was even a 
recognized term for such, possibly not. 

Within the limits of ‘ Sophonisba’s ’ large band, what was the 
‘soft music”’? In view of a direction in ‘ The Broken Heart ’, 
V, iii, “‘ Recorders cease. Soft music ’’, I think we can rule out the 
recorders.* Voices are not described as music, cf. “‘ Music and a 
song”. Organ? Not impossible, but such a rarity in the theatre 
that it does not explain references to “* soft music ” in other plays. 
** Treble viol and bass lute’? Yes, but that is a combination almost 
as rare as the organ: it reverses the more customary combination of 
‘lute and bass viol”. It is too rare to acquire a shorthand name. 
But it puts us on the track. The bass lute belongs to the orchestra 
in its own right; to some extent, in consort music,‘ the lute performs 
the continuo part of the eighteenth-century harpsichord. But the 
treble viol is so rarely used alone, without basses and tenors, that its 
use here is entirely singular among stage directions. 

** Soft music ”’, I think, must be the music of a chest (or half- 
chest) of viols, which is a normal, standard combination of instru- 
ments, together with or apart from the lute. When an unusual 
combination of the standard stringed band is required, it would 
have to be specified, as it is here ; when the standard string combina- 
lion is required, or the standard one for that particular playhouse, 
the author need only say *. Otherwise I find it very 


‘ 


soft music ”’. 
hard to account for the presence of a solitary, unsupported treble 
viol. The bass viol and the lyra viol were the solo instruments 
most favoured; the treble was a consort instrument. 

This would apply to other plays as well, e.g. to ‘ The Broken 
Heart’, III, uu, ‘* Soft music. A song within”. The standard 
combination of viols, or of lute and viol(s), according to the means 
of the theatre, would necessarily accompany the solo voice.® 

Cornetts are sometimes used for song accompaniments, but 
more often for choruses than for solo songs. Francis Bacon says: 
“The voice and pipes alone agree not so well.” Certainly 


‘Yet in ‘ Love’s Sacrifice’, V, 3, Ford uses “ a solemn strain of soft music ’’ while 
the situation fairly screams for recorders. 


‘ And even as late as Locke’s operas. 


Cf. the songs by Byrd and Edwardes for voice and viols, the songs by Campion, 


Rosseter and Dowland for voice, lute and bass viol, and for voice, treble viol, lute and 
ba |, and the innumerable madrigals for ‘* Viols and voices, or voices alone, or as 
yo lease ”’ 

Vol. XXIX B 
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strings are the normal, cornetts an exceptional accompaniment. 

Tentatively, then, I suggest that some of the adjectives used to 
qualify “music” in stage directions have a precise technical 
meaning. Thus: 

‘Loud music’: either hautboys or cornetts, alone or possibly with 

trumpets. 

‘* Still music *’: the consort of recorders. 

** Soft music *’: viols, or viols and lute. 
All these are standard instrumental groupings, handled as such by 
the composers and theorists of the age. The arbitrary and non- 
standard grouping for which Morley wrote his ‘ Consort Lessons ’ 
became so fashionable as to arrogate the shorthand term “‘ broken 
consort ” to itself, and to become standardized. It is not unreason- 
able to imagine that the standard groupings may also have had 
shorthand names. 


THE BAND AND THE MUSIC 

The ‘instrumental flavour” of different plays can be very 
different. For instance, * The Malcontent’ uses cornetts, “‘ the 
vilest out of tune music ” and “* loud music ”’; ‘ The Maid’s Tragedy ’ 
hautboys, recorders and ‘‘ music”; ‘The Old Law’, horns, 
recorders and “* fiddles *’; * Two Noble Kinsmen ’, trumpet, cornetts, 
recorders and some kind of strings; ‘ Gorboduc ’, cornetts, hautboys, 
flutes and violins; ‘ Macbeth’, drums, hautboys and “‘ music ”’ 
Yet for all the difference in flavour, the same small band of music 
could provide for all of them. 

The basic fingering of cornetts, hautboys, flutes and recorders 
was very similar*. The ‘‘ embouchure ” or “ lip ’’ required for the 
cornett was hard to learn, but that of the other instruments went 
in descending order of difficulty. A trained cornettist would have 
found the other instruments comparatively simple to play. 

Furthermore, cornetts, hautboys and recorders were built in 
families whose parallelism is evident: 

(i) a bass instrument of four-foot register; great cornett in C or 

D; bombard or curtall in C as bass to the hautboys; the “‘ Praetorian ”’ 

contrabass recorder in Bb or C, if used; 

(il) a tenor instrument pitched a fourth or a fifth higher; the 

mean cornett, tenor hautboy and basset recorder in F; 

(iii) an alto instrument an octave above the bass; treble cornett, 
treble hautboy and tenor recorder; 

(1v) a soprano pitched an octave above the tenor; the straight 
high-treble cornett, the ‘‘ musette ’’ or descant-shawm, if used, and 
the treble recorder. 


See Adam Carse, ‘ Musical Wind Instruments ’ (London, 1939). 
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The hautboys added a fifth voice at the bass end, the ‘‘ double 
curtall *’ or double-bassoon; and the recorders added their fifth 
instrument at the acute end of the scale, the descant recorder 
in high C, 

Allowing for “ grip-script ’’ and for swapping octaves, I see no 
reason why the same set of players should not have played all three 
sets of instruments. J. A. Westrup holds that Purcell’s oboes and 
recorders were played by the same players, and what held good 
for Purcell probably applied to the theatre-band in Shakespeare’s 
time. 

A five-part setting for wind-instruments (as for instance at the 
christening of Prince Henry in 1594 and in Holborne’s ‘ Aeirs’ of 
1599) and a three-part setting (as in Jonson’s masques, ‘ Neptune’s 
Triumph’ and ‘ The Fortunate Isles’, and the charming pieces 
for unnamed instruments in Morley’s ‘ Plaine and Easie Introduc- 
tion ’) seem to have been equally favoured. 

The strings whose existence I have given my reasons for inferring 
under “* Soft Music ”’ above may have been a full chest of two trebles, 
two tenors and two basses, or a half-chest of treble, tenor and bass. 

Trumpets and horns could have been played by the same players; 
mouthpieces were less specialized then. 

The full band need thus not have consisted of more than three 
viols (one probably doubling lute), three interchangeable players 
for cornetts, hautboys and recorders, and two or three for brass 
and drums; eight or nine players. At the far outside estimate there 
need not have been more than four players in each of the three 
sections: twelve all told. 

Nowhere have I found directions for the whole band to play at 
once; either ‘‘ music ”’ (strings, I take it) or “‘ loud music ”’ (cornetts 
or hautboys) or “‘ hautboys ”’ or “ horns within” is the direction, 
or else two sections are combined, ‘‘ Trumpets, a sennet and 
cornetts ’’ or “‘ trumpets and hautboys sounded and drums beaten 
all together ”’. 

It is a sort of back-handed confirmation of this hypothesis of 
music’s conventional use that, while most dramatists are pretty 
clear what instruments they require to play, none seems to care a hoot 
what music was played. No direction I have come across is more 
explicit than “‘ the song to the cornetts”’ or “‘ the measure’’ or 
‘a galliard”’. No name of a tune occurs in any stage-direction.? 
Our knowledge, which is slight, of the music the band played comes 
from other sources. 

7 This was hastily set down, Fulgoso in ‘ The Lady’s Trial’, II, 1, whistles the 
‘Spanish Pavan ”’ 
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To what extent any production relied on original music is 
uncertain. Unless the composer was a man of some eminence in 
other fields of music (madrigals, church music, keyboard music, 
etc.), his works stood little chance of reaching print. Little enough 


would be known of Henry Youll’s part in ‘ Cynthia’s Revels’, if 


Youll had not published a book of canzonets for three voices in 
1608. Morley’s set of lute songs sank clean out of sight and mind for 
centuries, and with it his connection with Shakespeare. Robert 
Johnson’s ‘ Tempest’ songs, Hilton’s * What shall he have that killed 
the deer ?’ and Wilson’s settings were more probably written for 
‘* revivals ” than for the original productions of the plays. 

In any case, the contemporary theatre music of which we have 
definite record is only a drop in a bucket. Entire plays are known 
to have disappeared, though so many remain. The music seems to 
have suffered more heavily: the bulk has gone, and only a tiny 
proportion remains. At least, only a fraction remains recognizable; 
but it is possible that we retain more than we know. 

Let us look, for example, at the first edition of Playford’s * Dancing 
Master’. The tune which he includes as ‘ The Spanish Jeepsie ’ 
has close metrical affinities (as Chappell has shown) with the words 
of a song in Middleton’s ‘ Spanish Gypsey ’; so has his * Cobbler’s 
Jig’ with one in ‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday’. His tunes ‘ The 
Witch ’, ‘ The Gray’s Inn Maske’ and ‘ The Shepherd’s Holiday ’ 
carry the names of theatre pieces. His ‘ Mouse-Trap’ and * The 
Old Mole’ are reminiscent of ‘ Hamlet’, and ‘ The Night-piece ’ 


of the tragedies of revenge. His ‘ Castabella’ carries the name of 


the heroine of * The Atheist’s Tragedy’, ‘ Kemp’s Jig’ refers back 
to the celebrated comic actor and ‘ Dissembling Love, or The Lost 
Heart ’ sounds exactly like the title of a lost play by Ford or Fletcher. 

Quite seriously, I do think there is a possibility that some of these 
tunes originated as incidental music to plays and passed into popular 
currency from their theatrical success. But, on the other hand, many 
tunes bear the titles of ballads which are verifiably anterior in date 
to the corresponding plays: * Dr. Faustus ’, ‘ King Lear’ and ‘ The 


Jew of Venice’ are such ballad tunes. Chappell lists ballads of 


‘ Bartholomew Fair’, ‘ May Day’ and ‘ The Silent Woman’ whose 
resemblance to play titles is demonstrably fortuitous, just by way 
of warning against taking the process too far. 

With all the caution in the world, however, the possibility 
remains that in Playford and similar receptacles we have the detritus 
of quite a body of theatrical music. 

Apart from tunes purposely written, the theatre used existing 
tunes as well. Many authorities have listed and collected the 
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ballads and popular songs sung or quoted by Shakespeare’s 
characters, and there is no need to duplicate the list. Folk-dance 
tunes are mentioned in ‘A Woman Killed with Kindness’ and in 
‘The Witch of Edmonton’ in scenes of stage country-dancing, and 
were doubtless played. New words written to popular tunes, 
‘ Fortune ’, * Packington’s Pound’ and ‘1 wail in woe’, occur in 
‘The Wild Goose Chase’, ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ and ‘ Eastward Ho’, 
respectively, and others elsewhere. Songs lifted, words and music 
together, from the current work of known composers, are not 
unknown, but are more often sung a scrap at a time than as a whole; 
songs by Robert Jones are sung in ‘ Twelfth Night *, II, ii, and ‘ The 
Dutch Courtesan’, II, i; by Dowland, Campion and Morley in 
‘ Eastward Ho’ and ‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle’; and by 
Richard Edwards in ‘Romeo and Juliet’, ITV, v. Mr. Tom 
Poulton holds that other songs by Dowland may have been 
written for interpolation into plays, so closely do some of his lyrics 
parallel known dramatic situations. Such interpolation of songs by 
non-theatrical composers may well have been intended where the 
text merely reads: *‘ Music and a song”. There would have been 
no lack of published printed vocal music when Shakespeare was 
writing, though not a great deal of instrumental printed music. 

Holborne’s ‘ Aeirs’ *‘ both grave and light, in five parts, for 
Viols, Violins or other Musicall winde Instruments ’’ and Morley’s 
‘Consort Lessons’ for flute, lute, cittern, pandora, treble viol and 
bass viol, both appeared in print in 1599, and both contain the 
kind of music which would suit the theatre bands. The next really 
important instrumental publication is Dowland’s * Lachrymae’ 
in 1605. After that, Adson’s ‘ Courtly Masquing Ayres’ of 1611 
and Orlando Gibbons’s ‘ Fantasies of Three Parts’*® begin the 
great period of instrumental publication which culminates under 
the Commonwealth. 

The ‘ Lachrymae’ have a theatrical history of their own; no 
instrumental piece except perhaps the ‘ Spanish Pavan’ (origin 
unknown, before 1588) is so much talked about on the stage. 
Beaumont and Fletcher refer to them (in text, not stage-direction) at 
least twice, Massinger twice, Jonson once in a masque and Webster 
once. All seem to assume that the audience are familiar at least 
with the name. Since not everyone can have been capable, even in 
the Golden Age, of playing the ‘ Lachrymae ’ (the second line from 
the bass is particularly tricky to play), and public concerts were not 
known, this familiarity of the audience with a rather complex and 
musicianly work is not easy to explain, unless the audience was 


® Not that fantasies are theatrical in any sense. 
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accustomed to hearing it played in the theatre itself. The Citizen’s 
Wife in ‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle’ wants the ** fiddles ” 
to play ‘ Lachrymae’ at the close of Act II; possibly they were so 
played. Another occasion for these ‘* passionate pavans ”’ would be 
the sort of grand dance which occurs in * The Broken Heart ’, V, ii, 
‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’, V, i, “ The Insatiate Countess ’, IT, i, 
‘Romeo and Juliet’, I, v, and elsewhere. The galliards in all these 
published collections would be equally handy in * The Renegade’, 
[, ii, ‘ The Old Law’, ITI, ii, and Greene’s ‘ James IV ’. 

All the same, when one considers the number of songs obviously 
not written to ballad tunes, in Shakespeare, Fletcher, Marston and 
Dekker; when one considers the number of ‘“ marches” and 
‘ measures ”’ and “* synnets ”’ necessary to a play like * Sophonisba ’°; 
when one reads ‘The Tempest’ with its directions for ‘* solemn 
and so on; 


music ’’, solemn and strange music ’”’, soft music 
then our loss of sueh a mass of music seems monstrous and 
horrifying. 

LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


When Parliament shut down the playhouses it did no more than 


the plague had done every few years for the past three reigns. If 


the quality of Caroline drama in general is much indication, the 
theatre might as well have closed down by its own inertia. The 


audience was splintering up, it had no longer the homogeneity of 


the great days, it was dwindling into a coterie. ‘Technical or social, 
a revolution was needed before the theatre could develop. 

What is important about the Commonwealth, from the theatrical 
point of view, is not the arrested development of drama, but the 
vigorous development of music. While the drama _ remained 
comatose, music was active, experimental, building up for important 
new departures. The one new departure in drama that occurred 
between 1640 and 1660 was its trailing at the heels of Matthew 
Locke and Christopher Gibbons into opera. 

When the playhouses reopened the orchestra had developed 
out of recognition. Viols, except the basses, had given ground to 
the violins. Lute and theorbo were in process of supersession by 
the harpsichord. The “ field-trumpet ”’ style was despised as out 
of fashion, and the Shore dynasty was breeding a player for Purcell’s 

frumpet Overture’. Cornetts were in great demand for the 
restored church choirs, according to Locke, Evelyn and North, but 
seem to have dropped out of use in other contexts. The hautboys 
had pretty well become oboes, with the clear, delicate tone we know 
and value; the improved type is distinguished at the time as 
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“French hautboys’. Only the recorders hold their ground; the 
cross-flute is far from capable yet of replacing them. Purcell was to 
make their acquaintance early, being appointed, at fourteen, 
acting unpaid “* keeper, maker, mender, repayrer and tuner of the 


regalls, organs, virginalls, flutes and recorders and all other kind of 


wind instruments whatsoever .. . to His Majesty ”’. 

Moreover, the size of the band was increasing. The king’s 
twenty-four violins were at the disposal of the theatres when anything 
really spectacular was on: Shadwell and Locke’s * Tempest’ had 
“the band of twenty-four violins with harpsicals and theorbos ” 
The band grew too large for the ‘* musicians’ gallery’? and came 
down to the orchestra-pit in 1663 at the Theatre Royal. 

Old plays which had elements of fantasy and the supernatural 
appealed to the new generation as pegs on which to hang any 
amount of music and plenty of spectacular stage effects. I do not 
propose to consider the scenic innovations of the time in this paper, 
but their importance is considerable. The successive rehandlings 


of * Macbeth’® and *‘ The Tempest’ are perhaps extreme cases of 


this, but illustrative of the attitude. In these new versions, and in 
the new plays, the old proportions of words to music were abandoned. 
Where aforetimes music had supported and illustrated the text, the 
text now supported the music. This is a point which theatre 
historians too often overlook: they will compare Dryden with 
Shadwell, but not the compound Dryden and Grabu with the 
compound Shadwell and Locke, let alone either with Tate and 
Purcell. 

As tragedy became heroick and lyrick ”’, it approached to 
opera. As comedy became witty and realistic, it receded from the 
alliance with music. And over both of the older forms looms the 
shadow of real opera, as a financial and an artistic rival. 

Comedy retains the “ naturalistic ’’ use of music, and drops the 
emotive and the conventional. A song is thrown in to diversify the 
conversation, and give the witty ladies and gentlemen time to think 
up their next impromptu. In Shadwell, and later in Steele, a 
scrap of “ naturalistic *’ instrumental music survives beside the 
songs. 

Tragedy and the characteristic tragi-comedy of the period love 
to pile on the emotive music, to an operatic extent: see * The Indian 
Queen’, ‘ The Emperor of Morocco’, ‘The Mourning Bride’. 
And, oddly enough, it is in opera that a last flicker of the old 


conventional use of music can be found. Ignore the innovations of 


Purcell’s orchestra, the violins, the keyboard, the heroick trumpet- 
ting, the ‘ French’ hautboys; watch where he uses the recorders 
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he calls them “ flutes 
is in a temple scene. 


Play 
‘Alchemist ’ 


‘All Fools ’ 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 


); you will be surprised to find how often it 


APPENDIX 


Plays Mentioned in the Text'® 


Music, where 


Author Date known 
Jonson 1611 
Chapman 1599, re- 


vised 1605 


‘All’s Well That Ends 
Well ’ Shakespeare 1601 plus 
‘Antonio and Mellida ’ Marston 1600 
‘Antonio’s Revenge ’ Marston 1601 
‘Antony and Cleopatra ’ Shakespeare 1607 
‘As You Like It’ Shakespeare 1599 Morley: ‘ It was 
a lover 
Hilton (query 
later): ‘ What 
shall he have 
that killed the 
deer ?’ 
Bartholomew Fair ’ Jonson 1614  ‘ Packington’s 
pound ’, anon. 
‘ Beggar’s Bush ’ Beaumont and 1622 Possibly Wilson 
Fletcher 
* Birth of Merlin ’ Anon. Query 
1597 
Bonduca Beaumont and 1609-11 
Fletcher or 1613-4 
* Broken Heart ’ Ford 1633 minus 
‘Chaste Maid in Cheap- 
side ’ Middleton 1613 
* City Madam * Massinger 1632 
Coriolanus Shakespeare 1608 
* Cynthia’s Revels’ Jonson 1600 H. Youll (* Can- 
zonets ’, 1608) 
* Devil’s Law Case ’ Webster 1619 minus 
‘ Doctor Faustus ’ Marlowe 1592 minus 
* Duke of Milan ’ Massinger 1623 
‘Dutch Courtesan ’ Marston 1605 


*® Attributions of authorship are not within the scope of this paper. The author to 


whom each play is attributed here is the poet in whose published work the play appears. 
Titles beginning with 
next word. 


A”, “ The” or “ King” are listed under the initial of the 
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Play 
Eastward Ho!’ 


* Edward IT’ 

* Edward IIT’ 

‘ Emperor of the East’ 

Everyman out of his 
Humour ’ 


‘Fair Em’ 

*“Fancies, Chaste and 
Noble ’ 

‘Fatal Dowry ’ 


Gorbodue 
* Guardian ’ 


Hamlet ’ 
‘Henry IV’ 
‘Henry V’ 
‘Henry VI’ 
‘Henry VIII’ 


* Honest Whore ’ 


‘ 


Insatiate Countess 


* Jack Drum’s Entertain- 
ment ’ 

* James IV ’ 

* Jew of Malta’ 

* John, King’ 


* Julius Caesar ’ 


‘Knight of the Burning 
Pestle ’ 


* Lady’s Trial ’ 

* Lear, King ’ 

Lord Cromwell 

* Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ 
* Love’s Sacrifice ’ 

Lover’s Melancholy ’ 
* Macbeth 


* Maid of Honour ’ 
Maid’s Tragedy ’ 


Author 


Jonson, Chap- 
manand 


Marston 
Marlowe 
Anon. 
Massinger 


Jonson 
Anon. 


Ford 


Massinger 


Norton and 
Sackville 
Massinger 


Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 


and Fletcher 


Dekker 


Marston 


Marston 
Greene 
Marlowe 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 


Beaumont and 


Fletcher 


Ford 
Shakespeare 
Anon. 
Shakespeare 
Ford 


Ford 


Shakespeare 
Massinger 


Music, where 
Date known 
1605 


1592 
1596 minus 
1631 


1599 
1591 minus 


1638 minus 
1619 


1561 
1633 


1602 
1597-8 
1599 
1590-92 
1612 


1604 minus 


1613 minus 


1600 
1591 
1589 
1595 
1601 


1607. ‘ Pammelia’, &c. 
and bits” of 
Morley and 
Dowland 

1638 

1605 


1602 minus 


15g0 


1633 minus 


1628 
1606 


1625 plus 


Beaumont and 1610 plus 
Fletcher 
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Play 


Malcontent 


\ierchant of Venice’ 
Midsummer Nig ht’s 
Dream 

Mucedorus ’ 

M u h Ado About 


Nothing ’ 


‘New Way to Pay Old 
Debts ’ 


‘ Northward Ho’ 


Old \.ives’ Tale ’ 
Orlando Furioso ’ 


)thello 


Parasitaster ’ 
Pericles ’ 
* Perkin Warbeck ’ 


* Picture, The’ 


Renegado ° 
Return from Parnassus ” 
Revenger's Tragedy 

Richard II 

Richard III ’ 

* Roaring Girl ’ 


‘Roman Actor’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet ’ 


Satiromastix 
Shoemakers’ Holiday ’ 


‘Silent Woman’ 


Author 
Marston (arr. 
Webster 
Shakespeare 


Shakespeare 


Anon. 


Shakespeare 


Massinger 
Webster and 
others 


Middleton, 
Massinger 
and Rowley 

Peele 

Greene 

Shakespeare 


Marston 
Shakespeare 
Ford 


Massinger 


Massinger 
Anon. 
‘Tourneur 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Middleton and 
Dekker 
Massinger 
Shakespeare 


Dekker 
Dekker 


Jonson 
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Date 


1604 minus 


1596 


1593 plus 
1598 query 


revised 
1610 


1598 


1633 minus 


1606 


1599 


Cc.1590 
159! 
1604 


1606 
1608 
1634 minus 
162g 


1624 
1601 
1607 
1594 
1592 
1610 


1626 
1594 


1601 
1600 


1610 


Ford’s 


Music where 
known 


‘Sigh no 
more ina 
Ch.Ch. MSS. is 


later 


‘Willow Song’ 
B.M. Add. 
MSS. 15117 


‘The Cobbler’s 
Jig’, Playford, 
Chappell 

* Still to be neat ’ 
in Ayres and 
Dialogues is a 
later work 
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Music, where 


Play Author Date known 
* Sophonisba ’ Marston 1606 
* Spanish Curate ’ Fletcher 1622 
‘ Spanish Gypsy ’ Middleton 1623 ‘Spanish Jeep- 
sie’ in Play- 
ford 

‘Spanish Tragedy ’ Kyd (query 1589 

and Jonson) 
*Sun’s Darling ’ Ford and 1623 

Dekker 
*'Tamburlane the Great’ Marlowe 1588 
‘Taming of the Shrew Shakespeare 1597 

(query) 

‘ Tempest ’ Shakespeare 1610 Robert Johnson 
‘Thierry and Theodoret’ Fletcher and 1620 

Massinger 
‘Timon of Athens ’ Shakespeare 1607 
**Tis Pity She’s a Whore’ Ford 1633 minus 
‘Titus Andronicus Shakespeare 1588 plus 
‘Troilus and Cressida ’ Shakespeare 1603 
* ‘Twelfth Night ’ Shakespeare 1600 
‘Two Noble Kinsmen ’ Shakespeare 1613 


and Fletcher 


* Unnatural Combat’ Massinger 1617 
* Valentinian ’ Beaumont and 1613 Johnson, B. M. 
Fletcher Add. MS. 
11608 
‘Virgin Martyr ’ Massinger 1620 
Volpone ’ Jonson 1605 Ferrabosco 
‘ Westward Ho!’ Dekker, Web- 1604 
ster and 
others 
‘What You Will’ Marston 1601 
* White Devil’ Webster 1612 
* Wild Goose Chase ’ Beaumont and 1621 ? Wilson. 
Fletcher 
* Winter’s Tale ’ Shakespeare i611 Also possibly 
Wilson 
* Witch of Edmonton ’ Ford and 1621 
Dekker 


“Woman Killed with 
Kindness ” Heywood 1602 
Women beware Women’ Middleton 1620 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF WARLOCK’S SONGS 


By KENNETH AVERY 


luere can be little doubt that Peter Warlock is one of the greatest 
song composers; and yet, almost twenty years after his death, it 
must be admitted that his songs have not been given a fair chance 
to receive proper recognition. It is hoped that Miss Elizabeth 
Poston’s series of broadcasts, heard last year, have widened the 
interest in his work; but unquestionably the best acknowledge- 
ment of this composer’s pre-eminence in song-writing would be the 
publication of a complete edition of his songs. This, unfortunately, 
cannot be hoped for, as the songs are scattered among a large 
number of publishers, thus giving rise to copyright difficulties. In 
any case, the present paper situation is by no means helpful to such 
a scheme. The Oxford University Press surely went as far as any 
one publisher could go in making available (for less than the price 
of two songs issued separately) a representative selection of a dozen 
of Warlock’s songs under one cover. For the present, at least, we 
must content ourselves with making known the details of his songs. 

The only book so far published on this composer (by Cecil Gray) 
contained a list of the published works which has remained the 
only one to which the public could refer. This list, unfortunately, 
although complete as far as the songs are concerned, contains many 
slight errors in ascribing dates of composition to them, such as that 
which gives the date of composition of the ‘ Three Carols ’ for chorus 
and orchestra as being two years later than the work was published. 
It is admitted that these errors are very small, and that Mr. Gray’s 
list is most useful and instructive to the student of Warlock’s work; 
but now that the interest in this work seems to be reviving, and 
Mr. Gray’s book is out of print, it is felt that the time has come to 
issue a chronological list of Warlock’s published songs more accurate 
and in some ways more up to date. For, since it may be held that 
Warlock’s songs are as legitimate a field of study as Grieg’s, for 
example, accuracy in such a list is desirable, especially if we 
remember that Warlock’s active years as a composer number only 
thirteen (1918-30), and that much of this time was taken up by 
transcribing other people’s music. 

The chronological lists which follow are concerned with Warlock 
solely as a writer of songs for a single voice, and therefore no reference 
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is made to his various partsongs for mixed voices or to the few 
instrumental works he wrote. 


LIST I. 


This first list is devoted to the main corpus of songs, i.e. those 
which may be described as the English equivalent of Lieder. Included 
in it are three songs which provide a part for an optional unison 
chorus to join the soloist at various points. These are ‘ Peter 
Warlock’s Fancy’, ‘ Maltworms’ (composed in collaboration with 
E. J. Moeran) and ‘ The Cricketers of Hambledon’. ‘ Twelve 
Oxen’* is included in the third list because the chorus part is not 
optional, and is in any case divided into parts; but ‘ The Toper’s 
Song’, which does allow for an optional unison chorus, has been 
included in the third list because it is one of the ‘ Sociable Songs ’ 
which Warlock arranged for John Goss’s concerts with male voices, 
and it is fitter to include it with the other two arrangements (* One 
More River’ and ‘ The Lady’s Birthday’) which have full four- 
part male choruses as well as the solo voice. All the following 
(except where otherwise stated) are for solo voice and pianoforte 
accompaniment. Those which have an alternative accompaniment 
are marked * where the alternative version is for string quartet 
and 7 where it is for orchestra. 


Composed 1916-17: 
‘Saudades’. Published by Chester (1923). 
1. ‘Along the Stream ’ (Li-Po, translated by L.. Cranmer-Byng). 
(Dedicated to Bernard van Dieren.) 
2. ‘ Take, o take those lips away’. (Shakespeare.) 
*2. ‘Heracleitus’. (Callimachus, translated by W. Cory.) 
(Dedicated to Colin Taylor.) 


Composed 1918: 

‘ To the memory of a great singer’. (R. L. Stevenson.) Published 
by Augener (1923). 

**As ever I saw’. (Anon., 16th cent.) (Dedicated to John Goss.) 
Published by Winthrop Rogers (1919). 

‘ The bailey berith the bell away’. (Anon., 16th cent.) Published 
by Winthrop Rogers (1919). A two-part arrangement was 
published in 1928. 

** My gostly fader’. (An early 15th cent. Rondel, attributed to 
Charles d’Orléans.) Published by Winthrop Rogers (1919). 

+‘ Whenas the rye’. (George Peele.) Published by Winthrop Rogers 
(1920). 

- Lullaby ’. (Thomas Dekker.) Published by Winthrop Rogers 
(1919). A three-part arrangement was published in 1928. 

** Take, o take’. (Shakespeare.) Published by Winthrop Rogers 


(1919). 
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Composed 1919: 
‘Love for love’. (Anon., 16th cent.) (Dedicated to ‘‘ Puma.’’) 
Published by Winthrop Rogers (1920). 
** Mourn no moe’. (John Fletcher.) Published by Winthrop Rogers 
‘1920). A three-part arrangement was published in 1928. 
** Sweet Content’. (Thomas Dekker.) Published by Winthrop 
Rogers (1920). 
‘ Dedication’. (Sir Philip Sidney.) Published by Winthrop Rogers 
1919). 
‘ There is a lady sweet and kind’. (Anon., 17th cent.) Published 
by Winthrop Rogers (1920). 
** My little sweet darling’. (Anon., 16th cent.) Published by 
Winthrop Rogers (1920). 
‘Romance’. (R. L. Stevenson.) Published by Curwen (1921). 
‘Late Summer ’. (Edward Shanks.) Published by Augener (1925). 
‘The Singer’. (Edward Shanks.) Published by Augener (1925). 
** Balulalow’. (Anon., 16th cent.) Published by Oxford University 
Press! (1923). The song also appears as the second of the 
‘ Three Carols for chorus and orchestra ’ (1923). 


Composed 1920: 
‘Captain Stratton’s Fancy’. (John Masefield.) (Dedicated to 
Robert Lorenz.) Published by Augener (1922). 


Composed 1921: 
‘Mr. Belloc’s Fancy’. (J. C. Squire.) Published by Augener 
1922). The song, as originally published, was dedicated to 
Boris Chrustchoff, but it was revised and republished (with a 
simplified accompaniment) in 1930, in which version it bears 
no dedication. 


Composed 1922: 
‘Good Ale’. (Anon., 16th cent.) Published by Augener (1922). 
‘Hey troly loly lo’. (Anon., 16th cent.) (Dedicated to Philip 
Wilson.) Published by Augener (1922). 
‘ The Bachelor’. (Anon., 16thcent.) (Dedicated to Philip Wilson.) 
Published by Augener (1922). 
‘ Piggesnie’. (Anon., 16th cent.) Published by Augener (1922). 
* Peterisms *, Set I. Published by Chester (19293). 
*1. ‘Chopcherry ’. (George Peele.) 
*t2. ‘Asad song’. (John Fletcher.) 
3. ‘ Rutterkin’. (Anon., 16th cent., possibly by John Skelton.) 
‘ Lilligay’. (The poems from ‘ Lilligay ’, an anthology published 
by the Vine Press, Steyning, Sussex.) (Dedicated to Irene 
Heseltine.) Published by Chester (1923). 
1. ‘ The Distracted Maid ’. 
2. ‘ Johnnie wi’ the tye’. 
3. ‘ The Shoemaker ’. 
4- ‘ Burd Ellen and Young Tamlane ’. 
5. ‘Rantum Tantum 


1 Abbreviated O.U.P. hereafter. 
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** Sleep’. (John Fletcher.) Published by O.U.P. (1923). 

* Rest, sweet nymphs’. (Anon., 17th cent.) Published by O.U.P. 
(1923).? 

‘Tyrley, tyrlow’. (Anon.) Published by O.U.P. (1923). This, 
song also appears as the first of the ‘ Three Carols for chorus 
and orchestra ’ (1923). 

‘Adam lay ybounden’. (Anon., 15th cent.) Published by O.U.P. 
(1923). 

* Little Trotty Wagtail ’. (John Clare.) Published by O.U.P. (1923). 

‘In an arbour green’. (Robert Wever.) Published by Paterson’s 
(1925). 

‘Autumn Twilight’. (Arthur Symons.) (Dedicated to Arthur 
Symons.) Published by O.U.P. (1923). 

‘ Peterisms ’, Set II. (Dedicated to H. Balfour Gardiner.) Pub- 
lished by O.U.P. (1923). 

1. ‘ Roister Doister’. (Nicholas Udall.) 
2. ‘Spring’. (Thomas Nashe.) 
3. Lusty Juventus’. (Robert Wever.) 

‘Sweet and Twenty’. (Shakespeave.) (For John Goss.) Published 
by O.U.P. (1923). 


Composed 1923: 
* Milkmaids ’. (The lyric from ‘ Larkspur ’, an anthology published 
by the Vine Press, Steyning.) Published by Enoch (1924). 
‘Candlelight’. (Lyrics selected from a collection of Nursery Rhymes 
published by the Poetry Bookshop, London.) Published by 
Augener (1924). 
1. ‘ How many miles to Babylon ?’ 
. ‘I won't be my father’s Jack ’. 
. ‘ Robin and Richard ’. 
my kitten’. 
. * Little Tommy Tucker ’. 
‘ There was an old man’. 
. ‘I had a little pony ’. 
. * Little Jack Jingle ’. 
g. ‘ There was a man of Thessaly ’. 
10. ‘ Suky, you shall be my wife ’. 
11. ‘ There was an old woman’. 
12. ‘ Arthur o’Bower’. 
‘ Two short songs’. (Robert Herrick.) Published by Boosey (1924). 
1. ‘I held Love’s head ’. 
2. ‘ Thou gav’st me leave to kiss ’. 


‘Consider’. (Ford Madox Ford.) (Dedicated to C. W. Orr.) 
Published by O.U.P. (1924). 


~ 


Composed 1924: 
© Yarmouth Fair’. (Tune collected by E. J. Moeran, new words by 
Hal Collins.) Published by O.U.P. (1925). The original 
accompaniment, in G, was considerably altered for the trans- 

posed edition in E. 


? This song was reprinted in 1924 with some slight alterations in the accompaniment. 
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‘IT haveagarden’. (Thomas Moore.) Published by O.U.P. (1925). 

‘Peter Warlock’s Fancy’. (Anon., 16th cent.) (Dedicated to 
Trelawny Dayrell Reed.) Published by Paterson’s (1925); re- 
published by Chappell (1927). 


Composed 1925: 
‘Two songs’. (Arthur Symons.) Published by O.U.P. (1928). 
1. ‘A Prayer to St. Anthony of Padua ’. 
2. ‘ The Sick Heart’. (Dedicated to Winifred Baker.) 
‘Chanson du Jour de Noél’. (Clément Marot.) (Dedicated to Sir 
Richard Terry.) Published by Winthrop Rogers (1926). ‘The 
date of composition of this song is conjectural. 


‘ Pretty ring-time ’. (Shakespeare.) Published by O.U.P. (1926). 


Composed 1926: 
‘The Birds’. (Hilaire Belloc.) (Dedicated to A. Howard Evans.) 
Published by Joseph Williams (1927). 
‘Robin Goodfellow’. (Anon., 17th cent.) (Dedicated to Norman 
Peterkin.) Published by O.U.P. (1927). 
‘ Jillian of Berry’. (Beaumont and Fletcher.) (Dedicated to Basil 
Trier.) Published by O.U.P. (1927). 
‘Maltworms’. (Bishop Still.) (Dedicated to A. H. McDanell.) 
Published by O.U.P. (1926). Composed in collaboration with 
E. J. Moeran. There is also a version for baritone, male-voice 
chorus and orchestra (1928). 
‘Fair and true’. (Nicholas Breton.) Published by O.U.P. (1927). 
‘Away to Twiver’. (Anon., 16th cent.) (Dedicated to Lionel 
Jellinck.) Published by O.U.P. (1927). 
‘Three Belloc Songs’. (Hilaire Belloc.) Published by O.U.P. 
1927). 
1. ‘ Ha’nacker Mill’. 
2. ‘ My own country’. 
3. The Night’. 
‘The Countryman’. (John Chalkhill.) (Dedicated to Dewey 
Gibson.) Published by Winthrop Rogers 26). 


Composed 1927: 

‘The Lover’s Maze’. (Attributed to Thomas Campion.) (Dedi- 
cated to J. Peter Hauser.) Published by O.U.P. (1928). 

‘Sigh no more, ladies’. (Shakespeare.) (Dedicated to E. J. 
Moeran.) Published by O.U.P. (1928). 

‘ Mockery’, (Shakespeare.) (Dedicated to Dennis Cardan.) Pub- 
lished by O.U.P. (1928). 

‘ Cradle Song’. (John Phillip.) (Dedicated to Alec Rowley.) Pub- 
lished by O.U.P. (1928). 

‘ Walking the woods’. (Anon., 16th cent.) Published by Winthrop 
Rogers (1927). 

‘The First Mercy’. (Bruce Blunt.) Published by Winthrop Rogers 
(1927). A three-part arrangement was published in 1928. 
‘The Jolly Shepherd’. (Anon., 16th cent.) (Dedicated to G. T. 

Leigh Spencer.) Published by Winthrop Rogers (1930). 
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‘Queen Anne’. Contributed to an album of children’s songs pub- 
lished by Nelson (1928). 


Composed 1928: 

‘Passing by’. (Anon., 17th cent.) (Dedicated to Hal Collins.) 
Published by O.U.P. (1929). 

‘And wilt thou leave me thus?’ (Sir Thomas Wyatt.) aes 
to E. Arnold Dowbiggin.) Published by O.U.P. (1929 

‘Youth’. (Robert Wever.) (Dedicated to R. D.) Pa blished by 

‘Elkin (1929). 

‘The Passionate Shepherd’. (Christopher Marlowe.) Published 
by Elkin (1929). 

‘ The sweet 0’ the year’. (Shakespeare.) Published by Elkin (1929). 

‘Tom Tyler’. (Anon., 17th cent.) Published by Augener (1929). 
The date of the composition of this song is conjectural. 

‘Eloré Lo’. (Anon., 17th cent.) Published by Augener (1929). 

* The Contented Lover’. (James Mabbe.) Published by Augener 
(1929). 

‘The Droll Lover’. (Anon., 17th cent.) Published by Augener 
(1929). 

‘The Cricketers of Hambledon’. (Bruce Blunt.) Published by 
Augener (1929). ‘‘ Composed for the Hampshire Eskimos’ 
New Year’s Day cricket match at Hambledon, 1929.” 


Composed 1929: 
‘The Frostbound Wood’. (Bruce Blunt.) (Dedicated to Arnold 
Dowbiggin.) Published by O.U.P. (1931). 


Composed 1930: 
‘After Two Years’. (Richard Aldington.) Published by O.U.P. 
(1931). 

‘The Fox’. (Bruce Blunt.) (For Herbert Heyner.) Published by 
O.U.P. (1931). It was Peter Warlock’s intention to make a 
version of the accompaniment to this song for flute and strings. 
After his death this was done by Bernard van Dieren, in which 
form it was performed at the Memorial Concert in 1931. 

‘Bethlehem Down’. (Bruce Blunt.) Published by Winthrop 
Rogers (1930). This is a version for voice and organ accom- 
paniment of a carol for four-part mixed chorus written in 1927. 


To the above list must be appended, of course, 

‘The Curlew’. (A cycle of poems by W. B. Yeats.) (Dedicated to 
Cecil Gray.) Scored for tenor voice, flute, cor anglais and 
string quartet, composed between 1920 and 1922, and published 
for the Carnegie Trust by Stainer & Bell, 1924. 


LIST II. 

The second list is concerned with those songs which Warlock 
composed for more than one voice singing in unison. These could 
be sung as solo songs, but they sound more successful with several 
voices. The accompaniment in each case is for organ. 
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It should be noted that several songs in the first list were originally 
published as unison songs, but have since established themselves as 
songs for the solo voice. These are: ‘ Sleep ’, ‘ Rest, sweet nymphs ’, 
‘Adam lay ybounden’, ‘ Little Trotty Wagtail ’, ‘ I have a garden’ 
and ‘ The Birds’. Also published in this form were ‘ The Country- 
man’, ‘ The First Mercy’ and ‘ The Cricketers of Hambledon ’. 


Composed 1927: 
‘What cheer? Good cheer!’ (Anon.) (Dedicated to Evelyn 
Heseltine.) Published by Winthrop Rogers (1928). 
‘ Where riches is everlastingly’. (Anon.) (Dedicated to Evelyn 
Heseltine.) Published by O.U.P. (1928). 
Composed 1929: 
‘The Five Lesser Joys of Mary’. (D. L. Kelleher.) (For Albert 
Whitehead.) Published by Novello (1930). 


Composed 1930: 
‘Carillon, carilla’. (Hilaire Belloc.) (Dedicated to Arthur 
Barclay.) Published by Novello (1930). There is also a 
version for four-part mixed chorus and organ. 


LIST IIL. 

The final list is devoted to those songs which are distinct from 
the partsongs in that they are composed for what we might call 
‘“more than one solo voice’. In this sense, strictly speaking, only 
‘Corpus Christi’ and ‘ Sorrow’s Lullaby’ should appear, but the 
songs written for John Goss (the three ‘ Sociable Song’ arrange- 
ments and * Twelve Oxen’) could really be placed elsewhere. 


Composed 1923: 

‘ Corpus Christi’. (Anon.) An arrangement for soprano, baritone 
and string quartet of the unaccompanied part-song composed 
in 1919 (dedicated to the Bishop of Oxford). Published by 
Curwen (1923). 

Composed 1924: 

‘Twelve Oxen’. (Anon.) Composed (for John Goss) for male 
voices with pianoforte accompaniment. Published by O.U.P. 
(1924). 

Composed 1925: 

‘Sociable Songs’. Arrangements (for John Goss) for male voices 
with pianoforte accompaniment. Published by Winthrop 
Rogers (1926). 

1. *O, good ale, thou art my darling’. [‘ The Toper’s 
Song ’.] (18th cent.) 

2. ‘ The Lady’s Birthday’. ‘‘A song sung by Mr. Platt at 
Sadler’s Wells and arranged (at least 150 year later) 
for Mr. Goss and the Cathedral Male-voice Quartet 
by Peter Warlock at Eynsford on Derby Day 1925.”’ 

3. * One more river ’. 
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Composed 1926: 
‘Sorrow’s Lullaby’. (Thomas Lovell Beddoes.) (Dedicated to 
Arnold Bax.) Scored for soprano, baritone and string quartet. 
Published by O.U.P. (1927). 


Thus is completed the list of Warlock’s published songs. It is 
hoped that it will be found useful not only for reference, but also in 
introducing the reader to some of the lesser-known Warlock songs. 

It should be noted that the songs published by Winthrop Rogers 
are obtainable to-day from Boosey & Hawkes.) A complete list of 
Warlock’s repeated settings of the same lyric is here appended. 
This practice of his is liable to lead to confusion, although each 
setting is entirely different. 

1. ‘ Take, o take those lips away’. (Shakespeare.) 


No. 1. In ‘ Saudades’ (1916-17). 
No. 2. (1918.) 


2. ‘ There is a lady sweet and kind’. (Anon., 17th cent.) 
No. 1. (1919.) 
No. 2. ‘ Passing by’ (1928). 

3. ‘Good ale’. (Anon., 16th cent.) 


No. 1. ‘ Good ale’ (1922). 
No. 2. ‘ Peter Warlock’s Fancy ’ (1924). 
4. ‘ Whenas the rye reach to the chin’. (George Peele.) 
No. 1. (1918.) 
No. 2. ‘ Chopcherry’ in ‘ Peterisms ’, Set I (1922). 
In an arbour green’. (Robert Wever.) 
No. 1. (1922.) 
No. 2. ‘ Lusty Juventus’ in ‘ Peterisms ’, Set IT (1922). 
No. 3. * Youth’ (1928). 
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Handel’s Messiah: a Touchstone of Taste. By Robert Manson Myers. 
pp. 338. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1948.) 253s. 

(his ‘‘ biography of Handel’s masterpiece’ brings together in a 
connected narrative extracts from diaries, poems, letters, newspapers 
and other journals that record impressions which ‘ Messiah ’ made upon 
Handel’s contemporaries and later generations. This has been done 
very thoroughly, although many of the quotations from British writers 
were familiar to Handelians. Taken as a whole the extracts confirm the 
generally accepted ideas about the steady growth of public opinion in 
favour of ‘ Messiah’ and of the conflicting views that existed on the 
question whether a work on such a sacred subject should be performed in 
the theatre; but without adding anything new on the vexed question why 

Messiah ’ had so few performances in London from 1743-49. Familiar 
eround is covered in re-telling the story of Handel’s career in England, 
the production of * Messiah ’, the performances in London at the Found- 
ling Hospital and elsewhere; and a good deal of attention is given to an 
appraisement of the oratorio. The author has drawn largely on the 

rk of other writers, generally without acknowledgment, and at times 
he repeats and contradicts himself. 

A single reading of the book leaves one with no clear ideas whether 
‘ Messiah’ is really a great work, how far its composition and success 
were due to time and place, to the inspiration of the composer, or simply 
to the British public’s being tired of Italian opera. In his endeavours to 
justify his conclusions or to create effect Mr. Myers makes a number of 
questionable statements and lapses into extravagant and ambiguous 
language: ‘“ Bewildered by the strange bustle of a foreign capital, he 
{Handel} had searched out Aaron Hill, Director of the Haymarket 
Theatre’ (p. 3); “* Instead of chafing under the tyranny of pedantic 
operatic laws he sometimes cast them to the winds and snatched his 
zrace beyond the reach of Italian musical art”’ (p. 15; this occurs at 
the end of a long passage re-written from Rockstro); ‘‘ Mr. Handel’s 
pudgy fingers improvised on the finest harpsichords in London ”’ 
p. 5, 1711); “* For seeking to base his title to immortality on direct 
appeal Handel deserves credit as the most courageous great composer who 
ever lived’ (p. 227); ‘‘ Thus at forty-seven Handel discovered himself 
quite by accident ”’ (p. 32); ** Handel missed oblivion by chance ”’ (p. 33); 
Handel’s Messiah was born of failure and affliction”? (p. 51); His 
|Handel’s] passionate devotion to the English countryside ”’ (p. 288). 
These statements and many others are open to question, but there are 
mistakes in the book about which there can be no doubt, e.g. “‘ Hay- 
market Theatre ’’ (p. 3) should be “ Queen’s Theatre ’’; the Hogarth 
illustration (p. 28) has nothing to do with Handel; details given about 
the Foundling Hospital are incorrect, including the statement that the 
organ presented by Handel was built by Richard Parker (p. 136); 
James Harris (1744) was not the Earl of Malmesbury (p. 145); 
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‘ Alexander’s Feast’ was not the only choral work of Handel’s fully 
published before his death (p. 180). : 

Mr. Myers deals with the early editions of ‘ Messiah’ obviously 
without first-hand knowledge, for the list of subscribers “ to the original 
full-score edition, 1767 ’’ (pp. 299~302) is transcribed with some mistakes 
from a copy of the third or fourth edition (c. 1768 or 1769); and not all 
the arias in the full score were from the plates formerly used for ‘ Songs in 
Messiah ’, 1763 (p. 185). 

In spite of the assistance of a number of learned people who read and 
critized the author’s manuscript, the book needs further revision, stimu- 
lating as much of it is—the sections dealing with the history of‘ Messiah ’ 
in France, Germany and especially America being particularly 


interesting. , ~ 
5 W. C. S. 


Johann Mattheson: Spectator in Music. By Beckman C. Cannon. pp.244. 
(Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. & Cumberledge, London, 
1947.) 16s. 

In an age of specialization we cannot help admiring the prodigious 
achievements of the eighteenth century. Mattheson was a man of his 
\ime—opera-singer, cantor, critic, philosopher, composer and secretary 
to an English diplomat. How was there ever time for all this activity ? 
(he author of ‘ Das neu-er6ffnete Orchestre ’’ and ‘ Der vollkommene 
Capellmeister ’ was also the translator of ‘ Moll Flanders’, ‘ Pamela’ 
and Burnet’s ‘ History of his own Time ’, and the composer of numerous 
operas, oratorios and cantatas. The detailed list of works provided by 
Mr. Cannon is staggering. We may say, if we like, that no one to-day 
would have the presumption to attempt so much. But how many of us 
would have the energy ? 

Mattheson deserved a book to himself. His long life covered a period 
of extraordinary interest in the political and intellectual life of the 
German-speaking world. Like C. P. E. Bach he spans two worlds of 
music. He was fourteen when Purcell died, and his last years saw the 
emergence of Mozart as an infant prodigy. Mr. Cannon would probably 
be the first to admit that his book is not a comprehensive study. He is 
concerned primarily with Mattheson’s life and with his philosophy as 
expressed in ‘ Das neu-er6ffnete Orchestre’. He does not attempt to 
discuss in detail the other theoretical works or to assess Mattheson’s 
importance as a composer. But his bibliography of Mattheson’s work is 
evidence in itself that he has worked through all the material for a full- 
length study, much of which may very well have been destroyed in the 
bombing of Hamburg. The brief appreciations of Mattheson’s composi- 
tions do not tell us a great deal about them, but they do at least indicate 
what Mr. Cannon considers to be significant. 

Within its self-imposed limits this is an admirable book. The new 
series of ‘ Yale Studies in the History of Music’, of which this is the 
first volume, has begun well. Mr. Cannon’s style is a little dry, but 
never wearisome, and his scholarship is scrupulous. He seems to have 
the equipment for a general study of musical thought in the eighteenth 
century. Comparatively little has been written on this subject in English, 
and in fact the whole character of eighteenth-century music is too often 
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misunderstood by modern performers. If Mr. Cannon would write a 
book on these lines, he would be doing a very useful service. There is, 
of course, no guarantee that performers would read it. 


W. 


The Great Doctor Burney: his Life, his Travels, his Works, his Family and 
his Friends. By Percy A. Scholes. 2 vols. pp. 379 and 438. 
Cumberlege: Oxford University Press.) 63s. 

The 817 pages of this book are not too many. It is a real book, 
representing the toil of years and an unflagging zest withal. ‘To enrich 
these chapters no trouble has been too great. The reader feels that the 
author has from first to last delighted in his subject. There is a good 
deal in common between Percy Scholes and Charles Burney. * The 
Great Doctor Burney ’ could have been written only by a musician who 
had something of Burney’s own geniality, his happy inquisitiveness, his 
appreciation of characters (characters in the sense of ** cards*’) and a 
ranging interest in men and life. 

The book is an illustration of the English eighteenth century. It 
presents not only a full-length portrait and history of the endearing hero, 
of whom Dr. Johnson said (in words often quoted but quotable again 
“1 love Burney; my heart goes out to meet him. I much question i! 
there is in the world such another man, for mind, intelligence and manners, 
as Dr. Burney’; and Garrick, “ If you don’t know him I must beg 
leave to introduce you to him as a First Rate Man’”’. It-also presents 
details innumerable of the life of George III’s England and its charming 
civilization. A German author has lately drawn a picture of us in that 
age as blind and deaf to the arts in the ferocity of our money-making. 
Dr. Scholes’s book, not by any word-pictures but by an accumulation 
of documented details, represents something like an age given to the 
cult of the graces. 

‘* All your family are geniuses, Dr. Burney ’’, said George III. We 
learn about all of them from Dr. Scholes. We are introduced to any 
number of delightful people. One who may take the reader’s fancy is 
that Lady Tankerville (born Astley) who, as a high-spirited girl, a pupil 
of the violinist Matteis, insisted that the lessons be given high up in the 
branches of an oak-tree. ‘This was at Shrewsbury, where Matteis spent 
the declining years of his life and died about 174q—so Burney says, and 
Dr. Scholes backs him, though German musicology believes him to have 
died in 1737. Are there those who, on the strength of Kidson’s ‘ British 
Music Publishers ’, hold Dottel Figlio to have merely been a pseudonym 
of James Oswald ? Dr. Scholes can tell us that Dottel was a real person, 
a flautist, whom Burney met at Florence. Those who are disappointed 
by the disappearance in recent editions of “‘ Grove *’ of the specification 
of Burney’s organ at St. Dionis’s Backchurch will find it here. Better 
still are the Vestry’s provisions in the contract with Renatus Harris when 
the organ was built, in 1722. The bellows were “* to give wind sufficient 
to make the chorus plump and bold without any faintings’’. Even 
Dr. Scholes can slip, and in Vol. II, p. 164, he dates the present His 
Majesty’s Theatre from 1867 instead of 1891. And we may ask for his 
authority for the sentence that in 1745 Handel became “ for the second 
time in his London life a bankrupt”’, when Dr. Young knows of no 
evidence that Handel was insolvent either in 1737 or 1745-46. 
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Burney’s conversion in his old age to J. 5. Bach, upon whom, in his 
History, “* he’’ (in Samuel Wesley’s words) “* imprudently, incautiously 
and, we may add, ignorantly pronounced so rash and false a verdict ”’, 


is a delightful thing for his biographer to be able to enlarge on in one of 


the last chapters. ‘‘ About 1800 a strange new interest in Bach began 
suddenly to grow and to spread’, says Dr. Scholes, *‘ and it looks as 
though almost the irst signs of it appeared in England ’’. In 1808 Bach 
vas, for Samuel Wesley, ** our Demi-God ”’; and the biographer, who 
has had to record the inadequate words given to Bach in the History, 
enjoys the satisfaction at the end that Burney “ died, we may almost say, 
with the praises of Bach on his lips ”’. RC 


Schumann. By Joan Chissell. (* Master Musicians’ series.) pp. 275. 
(Dent, London, 1948.) 7s. 6d. 

To Miss Chissell has fallen the very necessary task of writing an 
objective and succinct account of Schumann’s life and music. She has 
applied herself to it coolly, even ruthlessly. In her preface she acknow- 
ledges the danger of seeking any intrinsic connection between a composer’s 
music and his personal life, but declares that this is here her aim, believing 
that “‘ the two things were more closely interrelated in Schumann than 
in any other composer of importance ’’. One may perhaps be aware 
of an air of apology here. Certainly the book is entirely free from 
irrelevant biographical detail. Miss Chissell is especially scrupulous in 
refusing to make conjectural inferences from life to music, preferring to 
limit herself almost wholly to Schumann’s letters and the diary. Even 
Schumann’s word carries less weight than the music looked at as music : 

Often in his early piano music Schumann claimed that the music itself suggested 
the titles afterwards—a claim which is more than difficult to believe. 

The author will not be embroiled in ideological battles ; but this 
detachment, wholly natural in a twentieth-century writer, does not 
preclude her from treating the romantic springs of Schumann’s work 
with an insight sensitive as well as clear. 

The biography is followed by an invaluable chapter in which the 
characteristics of Schumann’s style are lucidly summarized with (for 
these days) liberal musical illustration. The suggestion that Schumann’s 
square-cut sectional melodies derive from the four-line stanza beloved of 
Heine and many other early romantic poets is interestingly pursued. It 
is surprising that while Schubert's influence is naturally stressed, 
Schumann’s sudden modulations between keys a major third apart are 
not ascribed to the same influence. ‘There is one striking error in this 
chapter—the justly praised enharmonic change in ‘In der Nacht’ is 
from F minor to the dominant of D, not (pace Miss Chissell) from F minor 
to A major. 

The music is next considered in the categories which in Schumann’s 
output observe a convenient chronological order. The chapters on the 
piano music and the songs rely on the music’s accessibility and consist 
mainly of useful complementary information. The comment, so bald 
as to be amusing, on the last movement of the ‘ Phantasie ’, Op. 17, is 
probably the faintest praise it has ever received : 

In the slow, introspective finale Schumann keeps going by saying everything a 

second time in different keys just at the moment when the listener might expect a 
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coda to conclude the movement. But the two main themes have the same serene, 

almost unearthly beauty of the adagio at the end of the first movement, so that the 

repetition is welcome. 

The songs suffer most from this approach. In one sense they are as 
completely and lucidly described as space permits, and yet one can 
imagine the inexperienced reader feeling that he is still far from knowing 
‘ what they are really like’. ‘The author’s reply is that hers is the only 
sort of verbal description with real meaning. An unpalatable conclusion 
for the inexperienced reader—but probably correct. LK 


The Life of Johannes Brahms. By Florence May. Second Edition revised 
by the author. 2 vols. pp. 699. (William Reeves, London, 
1948. 35S. 

Florence May, who was born in 1845, became a pupil of Brahms 
perhaps his only English pupil—in her middle twenties. Her book on the 
composer was first published in 1905. She died in 1915, but some time 
before the 1914-1918 war she had revised her work for a second edition, 
which seems to have been delayed by that calamity and the later and 
greater one following it. But here it is now, as good in 1948 as ever it 
was, and indeed the better for corrections and additions. Whoever else 
has written on Brahms in English since, and whoever may write on him 
in the future, was or will be, or should be, indebted to some extent to 
Florence May, whose book remains a standard work. It is good to have 
it again, even with its prejudices (which are lovable and not excessive) 
and its little faults. As to the latter, the phrase ‘‘ High thanks for having 
written to me’’ happens to have jumped to the eye out of a letter to 
Clara Schumann of September 1854; a shocking translation, but Florence 
May’s own English is good. 

One new feature is a properly appreciative Introduction by Ralph Hill. 
Che appearance of the volumes, on the other hand, is anything but new; 
but let it be charitably supposed that the use of such ugly type and such 
horrid bindings can be due only to an intention to give the book a period 


appearance. 
PI E. B. 


Bizet. By Winton Dean (** Master Musicians ”’ series.) pp. 262. (Dent, 
London, 1948.) 7s. 6d. 

No great musician has been more undiscerningly belittled than Bizet. 
Most criticism of his work has, moreover, been vitiated by an irritating 
attitude of condescension generally reserved for composers of the standing 
of Ambroise Thomas or Friedrich von Flotow. Winton Dean is too shrewd 
a critic as well as too fervent an admirer of Bizet to adopt so unappreciative 
an attitude; his biography enables us to see Bizet in the right perspective 
and is a much-needed corrective to that of Gauthier-Villars, which he 
denounces in words that are not a whit too sharp as ‘‘ a masterpiece of 
misrepresentation 

Mr. Dean brings out the essential nobility and sincerity of Bizet’s 
character, and does not allow himself to be led astray by a few shallow 
or bumptious remarks in the youthful composer’s exuberant letters to his 
mother. But I must admit that I was a little pained at one curious lapse 
of sympathy. Mr. Dean quotes Bizet’s incidentally very characteristic 
remark: “It is odd that the more I am strengthened in my Christian 
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beliefs, the more I detest those who are charged with teaching them to us. 
Happily, one can love God without loving the priests ’’. This harmless 
observation appears to irritate the biographer, who startles us with the 
disconcerting comment: *‘ It is often easier for the egotist to square his 
conscience than his vicar’’. Now Bizet, though a trifle dogmatic, was 
lar from being an egotist and he had a tundamentally sensitive conscience 
little in need of ecclesiastical reprimands. But this is, let me hasten to 
add, the only occasion in this admirable biography when the author 
adopts a slightly conventional attitude towards a composer whom he 
both loves and understands. 

The critical portion of his book is even better than the biographical. 
Here Mr. Dean, who tempers enthusiasm with discrimination, is in his 
element. His analysis of Bizet’s three masterpieces: ‘ Djamileh ’, 
‘ L’Arlésienne ’ and * Carmen’, is subtle and penetrating. He shares 
Romain Rolland’s admiration for ‘* the overwhelming dramatic power ”’ 
of ‘Carmen’ and convincingly demonstrates what a master of the 
orchestra Bizet is. Here is one of many shrewd comments: ** The ten-bar 
orchestral epilogue (at the end of Act III) is almost without a rival for 
pregnancy of dramatic statement’. The central figure of the opera he, 
moreover, asserts is not Carmen, but Don José—a point which, however 
obvious, is almost invariably overlooked. 

I must, however, disagree with Mr. Dean on one or two minor points, 
There is, to my mind, not the faintest suggestion in the music that 
Carmen is more genuinely in love with José than with Escamillo; as a 
matter of fact, the much maligned little duet ‘‘ Si tu m’aimes”’ is her 
only true love-music. This duet is frequently denounced as trite; 
Nietzsche was far nearer the mark when he termed it “ indescribably 
poignant ”’. 

Secondly, José’s music in the superb final duet can scarcely be termed 

‘*‘ orim ”’ (except possibly towards the end), nor does it reveal “ hardness 
of heart ’’; it is too profoundly sad and despairing. Surely Mr. Dean 
must be thinking of José’s violent outburst in the finale of Act III—a 
finale which he rightly considers one of the finest dramatic scenes in all 
opera. 
The author is perhaps at his best when he is dealing with the un- 
finished operas. He is, indeed, the first of Bizet’s biographers to discuss 
the whole, and not merely a part, of his work. Thus he subjects such an 
interesting fragment as ‘ La Coupe du Roi de Thule ’ to a most searching 
and exhaustive analysis. One would like to hear the splendid prelude 
of this work. 

Occasionally, however, he is a trifle too severe: Bizet’s ‘Roma’ 
Symphony is admittedly extremely unequal, but it is not “ a complete 
failure’. The first two movements possess considerable charm and the 
finale is undoubtedly effective. As for ‘ Patrie’, it is not “‘ a thoroughly 
poor production ”’; it is marred by the startling vulgarity of its opening 
theme, but it has real dramatic force. 

The author discloses some interesting details of Bizet’s private life: 
e.g. the breaking of his engagement to Geneviéve Halévy. His informa- 
tion, however, whets our appetite for more. How is it we know so little 
about Bizet’s brilliant wife? Georg Brandes (in his letters to Nietzsche) 
praised her charm and Proust her intellect; yet she remains a mere 


shadow. 
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Perhaps the chief merit of Mr. Dean’s remarkable work is that it will 
help to dispel the absurd notion, only too prevalent even among cultured 
musicians, that Bizet was just a graceful, but otherwise negligible 
composer. It is, moreover, to be hoped that so conscientious and 
authoritative a study will shortly be translated into Bizet’s own language, 
for no French biography equals it in penetration and discernment. 
Here is, indeed, that rare thing: a book which needed doing. 

J. W.K. 


A Short History of Opera. By Donald Jay Grout. Two vols. pp. 711. 
(Oxford University Press, 1947.) 45s. 

This is a remarkably fine work. It has small faults, but also big 
virtues. It is written in better English than most American books on 
music are nowadays, whether done by Germans in exile or by thei 
American disciples. At the same time one is aware that Professor Grout 
has derived much of his knowledge, and some of his judgments too, from 
German books. ‘There is the tell-tale spelling Traétta, Paér and Boito, 
for instance: a small point—or rather small pairs of points—but one on 
which the study of Italian literature would have put Professor Grout 
right. And here and there one comes across phrases which willy-nilly 
translate themselves back into German in one’s mind: “ high point ”’ 
Héhepunkt), “* closed forms ”’ (geschlossene Formen) and so on. Nor would 
it be difficult to find a German source for the mis-statement that the 
quartet ** Mir ist so wunderbar ”’ in ‘ Fidelio’ is a four-part canon. It is 
not a canon at all, but a round, exactly like “‘E nel tuo, nel mio 
bicchiero *’ in * Cosi fan tutte’, from which it very likely derives. Then 
there is “‘ comparison aria’’ (Gleichnisarie), for which a much better 
English term is parable or metaphor aria: we may take our choice and 
have no need of a third and inferior term. 

Let a few more holes be picked, not in order to niggle, but because 
they could be so easily mended in a later edition. On p. 28 we find 
* ballo, an Italian dance much in favour at the French court in the late: 
sixteenth century ’’. There was never any particular Italian dance called 
hallo, which is a generic term for any sort of dance. Why (p. 34) say that 
the nuove musiche had everything to offer except the learned contrapuntal! 
art of the Netherlanders? The nuove musiche were Italian, and there had 
been plenty of learned contrapuntal writing by Italians. Would not 
‘pasty’ have been a better English word for pasticcio than “ pie” 
p. 188)? However, Professor Grout is justified enough in suggesting 
that the modern mot juste would be ‘‘ hash’. On p. 241 we are told that 
‘the inevitable happened ’’—the Gluck-Piccinni quarrel. Why in- 
evitable? It was an artificially contrived and entirely freakish affair. 
On p. 257 we read of the “ realism ’’ of Philidor’s ‘ Tom Jones ’ opera; 
but Professor Grout is thinking of the Fielding original, not of Poinsinet’s 
libretto, which assiduously makes all the rough places plain. Isidore 
De Lara p. 420) is called a French composer. Well, perhaps he would 
have liked that. His operas certainly were not English in any sense. 

l'o cease complaining, let it be said with gratitude that Professor Grout 
robs English opera of no credit that it really deserves, little though that 
may be in a general history. He is very fair to our seventeenth century, 
though it is rather a backhanded compliment to Purcell to say that there 
are things in his choral writing which ‘‘ deserve to be described as 
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Handelian’’, It would be more scientific to say that there are things 
in Handel which honesty should compel one to call Purcellian. But 
Professor Grout is not wilfully disparaging, for his chapter on early 
German opera (p. 146ff) makes it clear that he considers it in no way 
comparable with what was done in England in Purcell’s time. If he does 
not say so explicitly, he at least implies that things might easily have gone 
on eo that, but for historical accidents; and having said (p. 164) that 

738 marked the end of German opera for nearly half a century ”’, he 
does s add later (p. 264) that when a new start was made the incentive came 
from England in the shape of the ballad opera. 

Ihe English decline later in the eighteenth century, on the other hand, 
is a fact, and Professor Grout was quite right to make no bones about it. 
But its cause? Here we have another flagrant example of the kind of 
blinkered view the expression of which is rebuked in another author on 
another page of this issue. ‘‘ The harmless trifles of Dibdin, Shield and 
Storace ’’, we are told, ‘‘ are less the flowers of English genius than the 
somewhat childish pastimes of a people whose real energies were wholly 
occupied with the growth of industry and the expansion of empire.” It 
is quite true that English stage music of that period was trifling. But 
did industry and empire-building harm English letters, English painting, 

acting, domestic architecture, porcelain and what not? On the other 
hai though Austria was also empire-building during the period of her 
greatest musical florescence, do we calmly ignore the music of the great 
Viennese period and instead attribute the paucity of Austrian literature 
and painting to quite irrelevant political and economic activities? 

As a whole Professor Grout’s book leaves one dominant impression: 
that of the appalling waste of energy and talent, work and genius, not to 
mention fortunes, on what is, all said and done, the most recklessly extra- 
vagant and improvident of all the arts—perhaps because it does enlist the 
services of nearly all the arts. How many works have remained in the 
permanent repertory, and what is their proportion to all the operas ever 
written? It does not take long to make a rough calculation at which one 
stands aghast. And the question of how many even of those surviving 
works are truly great musical masterpieces hardly bears answering. 

But to read about opera is always fascinating, and Professor Grout’s 
short history deserves to become a standard work on the subject. It is 
not so very short either, even though a good half of his second volume is 
taken up with a monumental bibliography, a list of sources of the 127 


musical examples and an excellent index. E. B 


Composer and Critic: Two Hundred Years of Musical Criticism. By Max Graf. 

pp. 331. (Chapman & Hall, London, 1948.) 16s. 

A genuine history of musical criticism is long overdue. What it 
should be, of course, to make a usefully illuminating study, is rather a 
history of music as seen from the point of view of criticism. The present 
book has not room enough to stand back and survey so vast a field 
adequately, but it does at least stake off a large piece of new ground 
for others to cultivate more thoroughly later on. It was printed and 
first published in U.S.A., where doubtless it was wholly acceptable, 
Americans being accustomed to look upon the Germanic countries and 
their own as being respectively the old and the new world of music. 
Mr. Graf makes the best of both. This means necessarily that German 
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and Austrian criticism receives the lion’s share of attention, and the 
author deals so knowledgeably with it that in a way one may regret his 
having made any attempt at all to bring in other European countries. 


Neither the range of his experience nor the scope he allowed himself 


is sufficient to let him do justice even to France, which at least he 
recognizes as highly distinguished in criticism, but leaves somewhere near 
the boundary-line of his field, while England he leaves on the very 
outside edge. Scarcely another nation comes into view at all. 

If, then, one is to recommend this book as useful—and it would 
be a pity not to do so, since it is very well done so far as it goes—it had 
better be accepted as an excellent study of musical criticism written in 
German, with a good essay on American criticism thrown in for 
makeweight. For the rest, we still look for a complete history of criticism, 
from Mr. Graf if he will take the trouble to produce it, or from someone 
else who is impartially interested in the subject as a whole. E. B. 


Marks and Remarks: Musical Examinations and their Problems. By ‘Thomas 
Fielden. pp. 101. (Joseph Williams, London, 1948.) 5s. 

If a book of this sort has to be written, we are at any rate fortunate 
that it is undertaken by a musician of Dr. Fielden’s humanity and discern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is a depressing thing that the system of local 
examinations, which has contributed to a greatly improved standard 
of private instrumental teaching, should evoke a statement of a kind ol 
code of procedure, which, inter alia, mentions that the left hand in piano 
music usually plays from the bass clef. Still, the author contrives to 
preach a doctrine of genuine musicianship amidst all this, and one hopes 
that teachers will not be so concerned with the mere tricks of the trade as 
to overlook his advice that ‘‘ all good instruction should be done by 
avoiding the method which deals only with the direct requirements of the 
syllabus, and in its place devoting all training to laying a solid musical 
foundation’. It goes without saying that Dr. Fielden’s remarks bea: 
the stamp of authority and experience. H. W.S. 


Strict Counterpoint in Palestrina Style: a Practical Textbook. By Alan Bush. 
pp. 27. (Joseph Williams, London, 1948.) 5s. 

Mr. Bush proves himself to be a true-blue Englishman in his sincere 
endeavour to reinstate that traditional standby of our musical educa- 
tional system, Strict Counterpoint, and to remove from it the reproach 
of which it has recently had cause to be afraid: that of falsely masquerading 
as representing the technique of Palestrina. 

It seems ungracious to find fault with such an endeavour, but some 
serious objections thrust themselves forward as one reads the book. ‘The 
first is that the essence of Palestrina’s style, and in fact of all sixteenth- 
century polyphony, is rhythmic fluidity. The first four species, at any 
rate, are the very negation of this. Indeed “ species *’ counterpoint 
anchored to a semibreve canto fermo in Palestrina guise remains just as 
much ‘‘ music that never was on sea or land ”’ as the Fux pattern. In 
the style of the Bach-Handel or the Haydn- Mozart period it does become 
to some extent a live thing and Dr. R. O. Morris has shown how 
valuable a modified form of the species system can be in teaching these 
styles; but to approach the sixteenth century by a method whose rigidity 
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is totally opposed to the music of the period, even if it be regarded 
purely as a mechanical exercise, is surely unprofitable. 

Another objection is that, even if we agree that this method is a 
proper one, Mr. Bush, by concentrating almost entirely upon two-part 
counterpoint, gives the student little if any idea of the real problems of 
Palestrina’s technique. The importance of the melodic and rhythmic 
behaviour of the individual line cannot be overestimated in the early 
stages of teaching the style; a serious criticism of this book may be that 
not nearly enough instruction is given in this matter. The behaviour of 
two parts in combination, though an essential part of study, is only an 
introduction to the real problems of sixteenth-century polyphony, which 
begin when three simultaneous strands are combined bringing essential 
harmonic implications into the matter. 

The book on the whole does what it sets out to do methodically if 
tersely, though there are some questionable details (for example on 
page 16 the cadences given in Ex. II. (1) Nos. 2 and 4 are, according to 


Jeppesen, never found in Palestrina in two-part work, and are of very 


rare occurence in three or more parts) and generalizations which might 
prove to be misleading. 

The present reviewer’s opinion is that this is not the right approach 
to teaching Palestrina’s technique, which he considers to be a subject 
unsuitable for elementary students, and one which is better left alone 
until essentials of the eighteenth- and possibly nineteenth-century styles 
of harmony and counterpoint have been thoroughly grasped. When 
this has been done the student will be in a better position to realize the 
implications of pre-diatonic tonality and harmonic structure, and will 


scarcely require the discipline of strict species work as a mechanical aid to 
technique. H. K. A. 


Dynamic Singing: a New Approach to Free Voice Production. By Louis Bachner. 
pp. 126. (Dennis Dobson, London, 1948.) 7s. 6d. 

Yet another book on singing dutifully introduced by one of the more 
famous of the author’s pupils. On the evidence of the book itself, how- 
ever, it seems likely that almost any one of Mr. Bachner’s humbler 
disciples would have been equally warm in praise. Because this is the 
logical reasoning of a teacher per se; even when the written argument is 
least convincing one has the feeling that the author could substantiate it 
all well enough in a studio demonstration. After all, the ultimate truth 
of any teaching method resides in its practical exposition rather than in 
any form of theoretical presentation. 

Mr. Bachner’s physio-psychological approach to the problem is 
balanced and rational. He is concerned with practical essentials. Some- 
times, it is true, the psychological explanations are unnecessarily involved, 
and inevitably much is repetitive; but his plea for freedom is both 
earnest and timely, and in many ways it is also quite convincing. 

Manifestly a short essay of this nature can never be more than in- 
dicative. Not unnaturally there will be readers who would have liked 
the author to pursue certain parts of his argument a little farther. And 
there are a few aspects of the problem which he ignores altogether. But 
within the limitations of his space Mr. Bachner shows a thoughtful 
persuasiveness which is helpful and interesting even when it does not 
immediately compel belief. 
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His prose style lacks a certain native ease and directness, perhaps, 
and many English readers will wince at his choice of an epithet like 
‘hook-up’, for example. My own regret is that Mr. Bachner is a 
victim of the prevailing weakness (or is it arrogance ?) of the singing- 
pedagogue in dismissing as completely worthless all methods except his 
own. And his attack on the empiricists is unnecessarily severe. The 
psychology of teaching not infrequently depends on the momentary 
epithet or suggestive direction which was never meant for analytical 
scrutiny. 

Chis is a book which I have read with real interest not unmixed with 
pleasure, and I have no doubt there will be many who will do likewise. 


S. N. 


Saggi Mozartiani. By Massimo Mila. pp. 206. (Il Balcone, Milan, 1945.) 

The Mozartian shelf is remarkably wanting in Italian books, but here 
is one which, though slight, is welcome, by a writer well known and 
respected among those who read the Italian musical magazines. Upon 
an art so largely Italian as Mozart’s we can well do with the Italian 
point of view, especially when it is put by a writer so cultivated, informed 
and genuinely critical as Mila. His attitude is indicated by an epigraph 
he has found in Busoni’s writings: ‘‘ Mozart is neither demoniacal nor 
transcendental; his kingdom is of this earth’’. Mila is all for the most 
cautious use of biographical records in the explanation of an artist’s 
work, but he sees a connection between the gaiety of heart so often 
expressed by Mozart in his letters—e.g. ‘* My heart is completely en- 
chanted with all these pleasures ’’, in a letter to his mother of December 
13th 1769—and the spirit with which he set to music such words as 
‘** Ah, corriamo, corriamo, mio bene ”’ in ‘ Figaro’. In this chapter Mila 
accepts as genuine “ the tragic letter written, three months before he 
died, to Da Ponte’’. But this letter (‘‘ I feel stunned, I reason with 
difficulty and cannot get rid of the vision of this unknown man’’, &c.) 
is spurious. ‘There are no extant letters from Mozart to Da Ponte. 

In his next chapter the author does not follow Busoni, for he is not 
subjugated by ‘ The Magic Flute’. At the risk, he says, of seeming 
obvious and paltry, he finds in Mozart’s music “‘ the perfect and most 
pure form of a complete human personality ’’, individuated in its highest 
manifestations, so far as the theatre goes, in‘ Figaro ’ and ‘ Don Giovanni ’. 
To exalt above these ‘The Magic Flute’ seems to him like rating the 
‘ Paradiso’ above the ‘Inferno’ or Foscolo’s ‘ Grazie’ above the 
‘Sepolchri’. He compares it with the second ‘ Faust’, calling both 
works the failures of great men. He cannot see Schikaneder’s libretto 
with German eyes, but bluntly calls it a queer hotchpotch (barocco cibreo) ; 
he cannot reconcile himself to the lack of dramatic consistency in the 
characters, despite Dent's plea (which he quotes), and in the music he 
finds, for all its beauties, a falling-off from the continuity of inspiration 
of * Figaro’ and *‘ Don Giovanni’. Here speaks the Italian: ‘‘ And then, 
the spoken dialogue, the fatal blemish of this work! Only by knowing 
‘The Magic Flute ’ can one fully assess the precious recitative of ‘ Figaro’, 
* Don Giovanni’ and * Cosi fan tutte’ ’ 

A curious contributicn to Mozartiana is the chapter, ‘ Mozart and 
Lamartine ’, in which is examined the poet’s appreciation of the musician 
in his * Cours familier de littérature’ of 1858. The ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
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chapter is principally an examination of the fancies of Hoffmann, 
Kierkegaard and the French poet P. J. Jouve, with incidental glances at 
Dent, Newman and Beecham (‘‘ England is a Mozartian country; the 
taste for Mozart there is widespread; but of ‘ profound significance ’, 
abysmal psychology and esoteric values the English refuse to hear’). 
Finally there is ‘ A Programme for a Mozart Club ’—*‘ a dream dreamed 
with open eyes in an air-raid shelter, while outside the ack-ack shells 
were exploding’’. If all men were Mozartians—he ends by asking— 
would not the affairs of this world of ours go somewhat better and the 
statesman’s task be remarkably facilitated ? R.C. 


Johann Sebastian Bach im Wandel der Geschichte. By Friedrich Blume. 
pp. 39. (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel, 1947.) 

Johann Sebastian Bach: der Meister und sein Werk. By Wilibald Gurlitt. 
Reinhardt, Basel, 1947.) Fr. 4.50. 

The Bach literature is already enormous. ‘Those who add to it run 
the risk of being flabby and conventional. Professor Blume is neither. 
There are moments at the beginning of his essay when he seems about 
to lose himself in philosophical speculation of a characteristically German 
kind. But he soon shakes himself free and proceeds to show, with admir- 
able clarity, what Bach has meant to successive generations. The progress 
of research and criticism is recorded, and Bach’s influence on other 
composers is not forgotten. Research continues, criticism changes its 
ground from one generation to the next. Each age has its own interpreta+ 
tion of Bach. Perhaps we see him more clearly than the nineteenth- 
century pioneers. What is certain is that there is still more to be dis- 
covered, since the resources of genius are inexhaustible. — 

Professor Gurlitt’s little book is an enlarged and revised version of a 
lecture published in 1936 and now out of print. It would be difficult to 
imagine a better treatment of the subject within this narrow compass. 
Particularly valuable is the emphasis on the importance in Bach’s work 
of the family background of Spielmannstum. Compression has not resulted 
in an arid narrative. The treatment is dignified, the detail significant 


J. A. W. 


Franz Schubert. By Bernhard Paumgartner. Second edition. pp. 368. 
(Atlantis Verlag, Ziirich, 1947.) 

This is a handsome book, and the author, for years the director of the 
Salzburg Mozarteum and well known for his very readable book on 
Mozart (1927), has important credentials. His ‘ Schubert’, however, 
will be found a little disappointing by those who look to it for fresh treat- 
ment of the various Schubertian problems, acceptable though the work 
may be to the general reader. It is a substantial volume; yet 360 pages 
allow no room for the discussion of details if everything familiar in the 
lite and works is to be gone over again and abundant quotations are to 
be included from the letters. In effect, after O. E. Deutsch’s ‘ Docu- 
mentary Biography ° and Gerald Abraham’s ‘ Symposium ’ of last year, 
Paumgartner has too little that is fresh to tell us, and the list of works and 
bibliography compare unfavourably with those in the ‘ Symposium ’. 
The **‘ German Requiem ”’ is omitted from the list. 

On Schubert’s return from Hungary in November 1818, Paumgartner 
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declares, his father ‘‘ reminded him that his twelve-month furlough 
from school-mastering was now up, and that it was time to return ”’. 
‘** The two seem to have reached the point of vigorous discussions, and the 
father angrily tore up a petition he had prepared to submit to the educa- 
tion authorities for his son’s reinstatement.’ Really, this is hardly 
more than guesswork. ‘Then Paumgartner is one of those who read 
‘ Mein Traum’ as autobiographical, saying that in this piece Schubert 
goes over the events of his “ personal and artistic liberation”’, in a 
romantic guise. But Deutsch has warned us against so literal an inter- 
pretation. What is there against the possibility that the famous page is 
nothing more or less than an account of an actual dream? 

In the first chapter Paumgartner has an interesting passage on Austrian 
politics in Schubert’s time, putting in a word for Metternich against 
Jacobins past and present, and dismissing the theory of a certain oppres- 
sion suffered by Schubert under that regimen. 

The incompletion of the B minor Symphony is hardly discussed. The 
reader might have expected at least a review of the different theories, 
including ‘T. C. L. Pritchard’s interesting suggestion that the Symphony 
was once finished, after all. Our author is evidently unacquainted with 
the manuscript of the unfinished Symphony in E major, which he des- 
cribes as ‘‘ a complete sketch in the form of a reduction for piano, but 
orchestrated in part’’. The suggestion that in Op. 140 we have the lost 
‘* Gastein ’’ Symphony is made only in the form of an interrogation. 

A question that might be usefully discussed in a musician’s book on 
Schubert is that of the composer’s alleged deficiency in counterpoint 
What had he, in point of fact, to gain from Sechter’s tuition in 1828’ 
Paumgartner does not touch upon the question. It would be interesting 
to learn the view of a pre-eminent contrapuntist, such as Edmund 
Rubbra, who has recently called Schubert’s ninth “ the finest of all 
classical symphonies ”’. R. 


Beethoven-Suite aus Briefen. Edited by Willi Reich. (‘ Vom Dauernden 
in der Zeit’ series.) pp. 96. (Classen, Ziirich, 1948.) 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: Briefe. Edited by Willi Reich. (* Manesse- 
Bibliothek der Weltliteratur’.) pp. 419. (Manesse Verlag, Ziirich, 
1948. 

There is little that can be usefully said about these two publications 
in an English periodical. They make very pretty gift-books for those who 
read German, not for some special purpose of study, but habitually. 
English readers who know the language in which Mozart and Beethoven 
wrote their letters—usually—are about as likely to acquire such selections 
as to read Jane Austen’s ‘ Stolz und Vorurteil’ or Dickens’s ‘ Grosse 
Erwartungen ’, which are among Mozart’s companions in the Manesse 
series. ‘Those who want originals for some purpose will require a com- 
plete edition. From the point of view of editing and book production 
both these little volumes are models of scholarship and taste. 


E. B. 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy: Denkmal in Wort und Bild. Edited by Max F. 
Schneider and Willi Reich. pp. 150. (Amerbach-Verlag, Basel.) 
It is difficult to imagine the kind of public at which this book is 

aumed, A handsome production, full of good pictures and facsimile 
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plates, it seems to try to make the best of at least three different worlds. 
The biographical material is written as though it were assumed that the 
reader had never heard of Mendelssohn—which, of course, may be true 
of many young Germans nowadays—and it gives details of his life rather 
in the manner of a story for children. The composer is not seen as a 
human being, but as a sort of musical Prince Charming. The adult 
reader is likely to be irritated. 

Next comes a selection from Mendelssohn’s letters, arbitrarily chosen 
and presented in an inconvenient form. They offer nothing new and 
will be looked up for preference in some other, more complete edition by 
those who want them. Here they give the impression of having been 
included as ready-to-hand material with which to compile a companion- 
able book with little trouble. 

The volume is attractive—there is no doubt of that. But then, the 
third section, a wholly different thing again, does not fit into the scrap- 
book. It is of considerable interest, for it consists of unpublished 
documents in the possession of a descendant of the composer, Hugo von 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy: a few hitherto unknown letters that add some 
small details to our knowledge of Mendelssohn’s biography and facsimile 
reproductions of three partsongs and the second book of ‘ Songs without 
Words’. But this material will mean little to the general public, while 
the scholar in search of new sources is not likely to look for them in such 
a miscellany as this. EB 


The World of Music. No. 3: Chamber Music. By A. Hyatt Kin® pp. 72. 
No. 4: Covent Garden. By Desmond Shawe-Taylor. pp. 73. (Parrish, 
London, 1948.) 6s. each. 

This attractive series of musical picture-books goes on well. Edited 
and written with less skill, it might easily degenerate into sets of pleasing 
and, up to a point, instructive illustrations loosely strung together by 
means of a perfunctory commentary. What we are given here are short 
but scholarly studies made more enticing to the general reader by pictures 
which often directly illuminate a point in the text. Where they fail to do 
that they unusually help to suggest an atmosphere. Not always, though: 
the photographs of Lehmann, Schumann and Mayr in ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ 
create none of the illusion in the Garden Covent book which they did on 
the Covent Garden stage. As for reproduction, the coloured plates are 
beautiful, but surely not always quite right in tone. The Michel de 
La Barre picture in the National Gallery, for instance, is not nearly as 
brown as it looks in the Chamber Music book, and one is thus a little 
suspicious of the general brownness of all the plates. 

The literary treatment confronted each of the two present authors 
with his own peculiar problems. Mr. Hyatt King had to condense material 
scattered over three and a half centuries and through several countries 
into the discussion of a musical species he was obliged for his purpose to 
regard as more narrowly defined than most historians would allow it to be. 
Mr. Shawe-Taylor had constantly to remember his duty of keeping within 
the confines of Covent Garden what properly belongs to the operatic 
world at large. Both authors have an admirable grasp of their subjects 
and show this the more astonishingly because the space at their disposal 
was small. Mr. Hyatt King somehow finds room for smaller figures it 
Vol. XXIV 
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thes y are of some historical importance. Thus he is able to bridge the 

‘fathomless abyss’? which Rockstro, in the first edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary, said was found yawning in chamber music between the 
Bachs and the Haydn-Mozart period. The pages on Mozart, on whom, 
fon anything, author has specialized, are particularly illumin: ating. 
t after the classical period he seems to be overwhelmed by the sheer 


ass of nev om nomena arising in many countries, which he can accom- 
date in the small remaining space only in the form of something like a 
ttalogue. 

\ir. Shawe-Taylor’s task was very different: he was forced to concentrate 
yn famous artists and familiar works. A history of Covent Garden’s 
more obscure events would have been fascinating, but utterly beyond his 
cope here. His story is well told and awakens nost ilgia for the past 


ithout too much indulgence in vain regrets for the good things that have 
vone or lamentations over the often so much less good ones that have come. 
But the pictures tell a sorry tale of decline. How beautiful the Piazza 
once looked. how alive the auditorrum, how romantic the artists! And 
then we come down to disenchanting photographs and stage designs 
vhich, whatever they look on paper, as often as not failed on the stage. 
One at least. that magnified Mayfair dressmaker’s window which has 
to serve for the first act of the present-day ‘ Rosenkavalier ’, should 
ertainly have been turned down. E. B. 


tntonio Vivaldi et la musique instrumentale. By Marc Pincherle. 2 vols. 
pp. @j8 and 74. (Floury, Paris, 1948.) 

A great deal of work is being done on Vivaldi in Italy—perhaps a 
ittle too much. There is to be a complete edition, and it may perhaps 
be questioned whether anybody will ever want, for instance, those 447 

mcertos or whether performers may not as tiresomely surfeit us with a 
composer of whose work they had tantalizingly starved us. The scholar, 
however, can only be grateful for what is at last done to do justice to an 
[talian master who—as Bach and other contemporaries well knew 

as far more important, both as an individual and as an influence, than 
istories and dictionaries have told us up to the present. 

Meanwhile, Italian scholars have been anticipated by a first-rate 
French musicologist. Mare Pincherle’s book is a most remarkable work, 
ivishly illustrated both pictorially and musically, admirable from every 
jiographical, documentary, analytical and critical point of view, and 
furnished in the second volume with a full thematic catalogue of all the 
published and traceable manuscript works by Vivaldi—enough to make 
more than a feast. In the body of the first volume, too, the vocal works 
are enumerated; a detailed list of the operas is particularly valuable, 
though oddly enough it does not mention the Dutch stage work produced 
during Vivaldi’s visit to Amsterdam in 1737-38, a piece composed, it is 
true, in collaboration with several po Aa Even in the biographical 
section, where this visit is duly mentioned, the original Dutch title is 
not given; this has to be looked up in Alfred Loewenberg’s ‘ Early Dutch 
Librettos . . .° published by Aslib last year. On the other hand 
M. Pincherle must be commended for having filled a gap left open, as 
Dr. Loewenberg said in his pamphlet, by putting this biographical fact 
on record once and for all, and it is the more interesting because, so far 
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as is known at present, this visit to Holland was the only one Vivaldi 
ever paid anywhere outside Italy. 

The biographical section is necessarily short; but it tells the whole 
story without padding and is supplemented by a masterly chapter on the 
musical conditions in Italy in Vivaldi’s time and especially those at the 
Venetian Conservatorio della Pieta, the particular sphere of his activity. 
Equally brief and equally full of matter is a chapter surveying Vivaldi’s 
work as a whole, and it is here that M. Pincherle gives the vocal music 
sufficient attention to offer his readers more than his title promises—an 
all-round study of Vivaldi. Nevertheless it is the instrumental music 
that mainly concerns him, and this is examined with a scholar’s thorough- 
ness and an artist’s imagination for which no praise could be too high. 
M. Pincherle investigates by turns Vivaldi as a violinist, as an orchestrator 
(with each instrumental section dealt with separately in great detail), an 
inventor of themes and rhythms, a manipulator of form (again with 
each species treated in lengthy sub-sections) and a writer of descriptive 
music. Finally there are chapters on Vivaldi’s influence on Italian and 
foreign contemporaries and on the decline and revival of his work. 
Over fourteen pages—and they are large pages—are devoted to a close 
study of Bach’s arrangements of works by or attributed to Vivaldi, and 
a list is given showing the present-day state of research into the matter of 
the misattributions comprised in Bach’s sweeping title ‘ Concerte nach 
A. Vivaldi’. (By the way, there is a small but seriously misleading 
misprint in M. Pincherle’s list of the sixteen clavier concertos showing 
which of them are originally by Vivaldi, by other masters or by 
unknown composers: No. 5, in C major, is described as “ orig. en 
min.”’ instead of “ orig. en mi’’.) 

Quite apart from the thematic catalogue, the appendices are valuable. 
They give letters (in the original and in French), with a fine facsimile 
which reproduces even the seared edges of a letter that evidently passed 
through a fire somewhere, dedications, the sonnets on which the first 
four (seasonal) concertos of Op. 8 are based, and so on. The index is 
exemplary and—a virtue sufficiently rare in a French book to deserve 
special praise—all Italian, English and German texts are faultlessly 


reproduced. 
E. B. 
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Albert, Francois d’, Suite for Violin and Piano. (Elkin, London.) 6s. 

It is a reassuring experience to come across a modern publication 
recalling the style of a generation or two ago, yet still fresh and alive. 
Che four pieces forming this Suite belong to the style of the French com- 
posers of the early twentieth century. They have fluency, a charm of 
melody, a sensitive harmonic feeling, typical in every way of those 
numerous short but well-turned pieces that were the pride of this school. 
M. d’Albert’s Suite presents nothing new; it displays, in fact, something 
pleasantly familiar or even, in the ‘ Souvenir de Rome’ or the curiously 
entitled ‘ Lullaby for a Small Boy ’, something delightfully old-fashioned. 

E. L. 


Arnold, Malcolm, Sonata for Viola and Piano. (Lengnick, London.) 6s. 
A sense of contrast, the ability to pursue ideas with logic and conviction, 
some careful thought which has obviously gone to exploiting the range 
and colour of the two instruments—these are indications that the com- 
poser has a genuine conception of his craft. The impression left, however, 
is that he is still finding his way. If he has so far discovered the tools and 
how to use them, he has still to make it worth while using them. The first 
and third movements betray some of the harsh awkwardnesses of 
immaturity. The graceful melody of the second movement, on the other 
hand, so spontaneous and easy in its development, leaves one hoping that 
the composer has real music in him. E. Lk. 


Bach, Choral Preludes from the ‘ Orgelbiichlein’, arranged for Two Pianos 
by J. A. Westrup. (Hinrichsen, London.) Part I, 2s. 6d., Part II, 
1s. 6d. 

Six Organ Preludes (Catechism), rearranged for Organ by Stainton 
de B. Taylor. (Hinrichsen, London.) as. 6d. 

The * Orgelbiichlein ’ choral preludes, confined as most of them are 
to the length of one verse of the melody, show Bach’s art of evocative 
ornament at its finest and most subtle. They are not intended for the 
concert-room, but rather as exemplars for one of the skills which a 
German organist of the period was expected to possess. Professor 
Westrup’s arrangements are well laid out and give Bach’s notes with 
such doublings in the upper octave as an organist would naturally use 
for clarity. In the thirteenth bar of ‘ Liebster Jesu ’ the D§ on the fourth 
beat is either a misprint for Db or a very ugly variant reading unknown to 
the Bachgesellschatt. 

In Bach’s ‘ Clavier-Ubung ’ eleven of the preludes are written out for 
manuals only. Mr. Stainton de B. Taylor has taken six of these and 
rearranged them, for organists having small hands, by the addition of a 
pedal part, which either relieves the hands of the lowest voice or takes 
over the chorale which can thus assume greater prominence. Bach's 
notes are unchanged. 
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Benjamin, Arthur, Pastorale, Arioso and Finale for Piano. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) 6s. 3d. 

The predominantly chromatic and wayward style of these pieces 
makes them difficult to read, and though they are splendidly written 
for the piano they are not at all easy. They make a vivacious addition 
to the recital repertory with epigrams in the first and third pieces setting 
off the passion and poetry of the second. LK 


Berkeley, Lennox, Six Preludes for Piano. (Chester, London.) 4s. 6d. 
Each one of these Preludes presents a single idea complete in itself—a 
rhythmic idea, an exercise or a design neatly stated and skilfully elaborated 
upon. Chopin has surely been the model for at least two of the set, 
Debussy for another, and I think one can also detect an allegiance to 
Stravinsky. Which goes to show that Mr. Berkeley, far from being cramped 
and burdened by his musical ancestry, has achieved that measure of 
independence which allows him to profit by the example of earlier 
composers, proving that their spirit is still fertile and alive. EL 


Brian, Havergal, Prelude and Fugue in D minor and major for Piano. 
(Augener, London.) 3s. 

There are moments of interest in this music and some of convincing 
power, but there are many bars which seem to have no destination. 
The Prelude, except for a fine climax, consists of angular and apparently 
aimless two-part writing in which chromatic excursions alternate with 
fresh starts in D minor, no other key being established. The Fugue has 
a good subject and a dignified opening, but as it develops it far exceeds 
the scope of two hands and the end is a bombastic piece of orchestral 
writing. One cannot help feeling that with more discipline this would 
have been a fine piece. I. K. 


Chagrin, Francis, Toccata for Piano. (Lengnick, London.) 2s. 6d. 

The key of C minor is kept clearly in the foreground throughout this 
firework of a piece, perhaps too clearly for its length, for although there 
are several remote and well thought-out modulations, the return to the 
home key on at least three occasions tends to rob any effect of the 
unexpected. The piano-writing, lying comfortably within the range of 
the fingers, is calculated to produce a semblance of virtuosity. 


E. L. 


Darnton, Christian, Epic Suite for Violin and Piano. (Lengnick, London.) 


Three small genre pieces form this attractive Suite. The first is an 
easy-going rhapsody, the second shows a lyrical gift, and the third is a 
vivacious dance. The work is most appealing in its more reflective 
moments where genuine feeling is expressed in chromatic effects of 
delightful simplicity. Elsewhere, as in the pretentious run at the end of 
the first piece, one feels that the composer is attitudinizing. The rhythmic 
variety and contrasts of the final dance movement reveal a talent for 
making the most of a small form. E.L 
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Dring, Madeleine, Fantasy Sonata (in one movement) for Piano. (Lengnick, 
London.) 3s. 

Too many ideas choke each other to allow this work to make any 
impression of breadth or even continuity. The “ fantasy ”’ form is one 
of the most difficult to negotiate for the obvious reason that such freedom 
as it apparently grants can only be purchased by possession of a par- 
ticularly keen sense of discipline. The composer has obviously some good 
ideas, some good themes, some good pieces of development. But ideas 
are not enough; it is indispensable to possess, too, an ability to master 
them. 


E. L. 


Edmunds, Christopher, Four Pieces for Viola and Piano. (Lengnick, 
London.) 3s. 

Two qualities commend these pieces: a feeling for the varying colour 
of the viola and contrapuntal fluency. Each of the four pieces is com- 
petently put together. Their form is secure, the sense of harmony alive. 
In one of them, at least, the ‘ Humoreske ’, there is inspiration. In the 
others one is left with the uncomfortable feeling of “‘ too many notes ”’ 
The close of the opening ‘ Nocturne’, on the other hand, shows that 
where the composer is able to prune away some of the undergrowth real 
music can emerge. 


E. L. 


Edmunds, Christopher. Prelude and Fugue on ‘ Es ist ein Ros’ entsprungen’ 
for Organ. (Lengnick, London.) 2s. 

The purist who objects here to the Delian harmonization of this lovely 
tune has to contend with the romantic appogiaturas of Brahms’s exquisite 
setting. A more valid criticism is that the harmonic style is too mixed, 
Franck and Vierne rubbing shoulders with Stanford. A strict fugal 
exposition does not take kindly to chromaticism, and the success of the 
subsequent pages when the writing is less taut leads one to wish that the 
composer had let his imagination roam beyond both fugue an” cuorale. 
The work is well laid out for organ and has the desirable minimum of 
indications as to registration. It is not difficult. 


I. K. 


Hale, Alfred M., Seven Sonnets by William Shakespeare for Voice and 
Orchestra. (Stainer & Bell, London.) Full Score, 12s. 6d. ; Vocal 
Score, 10s. 

It is a brave man who takes great poetry, some of it well known, and 
makes a song-cycle of it. One immediately asks how he has enhanced 
it or whether he has even captured it at all. The closely packed imagery 
of these poems makes them extremely difficult to set, because each image 
is self-sufficient without music’s amplification. Nor is this the only 
difficulty ; for the sonnets abound in grammatical inversions which are 
hardly intelligible when slowed up by the music. 

The sonnets are strung together with orchestral passages, some of 
them astonishingly pedestrian. Indeed, some of the connecting modu- 
lations are as crude as anything between items in a cinema. There is 
very little that is memorable about the vocal line and there is some 
Procrustean treatment of Shakespeare’s supple rhythms. A fairly large 
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orchestra is used containing tenor and bass tubas but no trombones. 
There are moments of imaginative colour, such as the static C major 
introduction to the second sonnet—‘ Like as the waves ’—but there ‘is 
very little characteristic treatment of wind instruments ; indeed for pages 
at a time their parts consist of nothing but sustained chords. The most 
successful of the sonnets is the third, ‘ Is it thy will ’, in which the lover’s 
sleepless plaint is beautifully distilled into music with a shapely obbligato 
for English horn over delicate strings. The vocal part makes no great 
demands either in intonation or compass and does not go higher than F 
above middle C. I. K. 


Hall, Richard, Three Lyric Pieces for Piano. (Hinrichsen, London.) 2s. 
Recent discussion of Schnabel’s Symphony is sufficient warning not to 
categorize this type of music for fear of errors in terminology. Suffice it 
to say that no use is‘made of tonality nor of any easily recognized per- 
mutations of twelve notes. Beyond that safely negative description there 
is little to say except that the second and third pieces at any rate hang 
together as well as the style will allow, and that all the pieces are slow 
enough and easy enough to be given a fair trial. [. 2 


Harrison, Julius, Songs from Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night’ for High Voice 
and Piano. (Lengnick, London.) 4s. 

With his usual fertility of invention Julius Harrison has brought fresh 
flowers from this over-tilled ground. In particular his setting in F minor 
(with D&) of ‘ Come away, Death’ is as good as any treatment yet seen. 
It is a most shapely tune which does not hesitate to use long and expressive 
melismas. The other items are ‘ Jolly Robin’, whose subtle charac- 
terization takes but a moment, ‘ O mistréss mine ’—a formal strophic 
setting—and a most lively ‘ When that I was.’ All the songs are most 
competently written and sound charming. The top note is Ab. 

Hopkins, Antony, Five Short Preludes in the Form of Variations on Three 
Notes for Piano. (Chester, London.) @s. 6d. 

One is a little perplexed by the description of these Preludes as in 
the form of variations on three notes. They are not really variations at 
all. With the exception of the third prelude, each, it is true, opens with 
three adjacent notes of the scale in either the treble or the bass. There is 
not, however, a discernible common theme. If there is a common idea 
it is one that has apparently remained in the composer’s mind. The 
pieces actually form a miniature suite of commendable diversity, though 
not memorable in musical invention. 


Mozart, Clarinet Concerto in A major, arranged for Viola and Piano by 
Lionel Tertis. (Chester, London.) 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Tertis’s previous enthusiastic and skilful transcriptions made it 
seem likely that a few words would suffice, indicating that this was as 
good as the others. It is a horrible shock to find the first and last move- 
ments mutilated by cuts, fifty-six bars from the first and one hundred 
and four bars from the last. Some of the cuts may have been prompted 
initially by figuration awkward for the viola. Mr. ‘Yertis should have 
invented other figuration in that case. Most of them bear the unmis- 
takable implication that Mozart at the height of his powers was still 
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deficient of a sense of form and habitually wrote sixteen bars where eight 
would do. The entire closing section, tutti and cadence theme at the end 
of the exposition are omitted, whereby the last tutti becomes incompre- 
hensible and irrelevant instead of punctual and inevitable. The function 
of the second theme in the rondo (bar 57) is to lead us away from the 
home key through one of Mozart’s delightful chromatic progressions to 
the dominant from which a deliciously protracted passage returns us to 
the home key and the rondo theme. The excision of forty bars here 
makes the return of the rondo theme about as effective as a second verse 
of Pop goes the Weasel ”’. 


Parrott, lan, J heard a linnet courting (Robert Bridges) for Medium Voice 
and Piano. (Lengnick, London.) 2s.; Jn Pheacia (James Elroy 
Flecker) for High Voice and Piano. Lengnick, London.) as. 6d. 
When the vocal line is doubled by the piano accompaniment, as in the 
setting of Robert Bridges’s poem, an unfortunate reminiscence persists 
of the Victorian ballad. Dr. Parrott is more successful in his setting of 
James Elroy Flecker, particularly in the recitative manner used for the 
words ** Gowned with silver, Crowned with gold ’’—an effect of telling 
simplicity in a song showing a sensitive appreciation of the poem. 


E. L. 


Stevens, Bernard, Eclogue for Small Orchestra. (Lengnick, London.’ 
Full Score, 5s. 

An admirable conception of the chamber orchestra is the outstanding 
feature of this work. Flute, oboe and horn solos are brought into relief, 
the string writing is discreet and mainly conceived as an accompaniment, 
while the melodic ideas are of no greater import than the restricted size 
of the work demands. The contrasting sections are neatly dovetailed to 
form an unassuming essay worthy of any good small orchestra’s attention. 


| 
Lhirieen keyboard Sonatas of the 18th and 19th Centuries. Edited by William 
S. Newman. North Carolina University Press ; Cumberlege, 


Loadon.) 27s. 6d. 

Chis volume is described by its editor as a by-product of his forth- 
coming ‘ History of the Sonata Idea’. In his introduction he deplores 
‘a disconcerting glamour ”’ that “ attaches to the admittedly deserving 
names of certain keyboard sonata composers ’”’, which “‘ has had the 
effect of excluding most newly discovered names from the inner 
sanctum, .. . A more basic failing is the inadequate research that 
underlies this great-man approach to sonata history. Nineteenth- 
century writers were presumably content to formulate their broad hypo- 
theses from very slim and miscellaneous evidence ”’. 

Here, then, is a useful collection of further evidence, the composers 
represented being Barriére, Platti, Alberti, Benda, Agrell, Neefe, 
Nebra, Dittersdorf, W6lfl, Hoffmann, Reichardt, Loewe and Moscheles 
~all of them Interesting Historical Figures, as Tovey would say, and all 
of them conspicuously lacking in vitality and stamina. There is not one 
of these sonatas which, taken as a whole, can justify the editor’s claim that 
“ they are, in the main, worthy additions to the living, usable literature 
of the keyboard ’’, although there are interesting movements, notably 
an Adagio by the Spaniard Nebra (c. 1750-84) and a fierce piece of 
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near-fugue by Hoffmann. The biographical notes on the composers are 
full and shrewd. ‘The musical text is lithographed ; it is ugly, badly 
spaced and in places almost illegible. A dispassionate working-through 
of this book can only confirm how right were the judgments of Parry and 
Hadow, to name only two. Still, it is far better for students to have this 
volume, see for themselves, and enjoy Beethoven and Schubert with a 
good conscience. 


Weitz, Guy, Passacaille from Symphony No. 2 for Organ. (Chester, London.) 
5s. 

The composer knows well what is effective on the organ. There is 
much variety in the texture of the piece and plenty of opportunity for 
tonal contrast (the composer’s indications are precise in this respect). 
As a composition the ‘ Passacaille’ suffers from an uncertain harmonic 
style, vacillating between Rheinberger and Vierne. Not all the harmonies 
are as up to date as they look, some of the chords being oddly spelt. A 
fairly large organ is required, as well as a fluent technique. I. K. 


Westrup, J. A., Three Shakespeare Songs for High Voice and Piano. 
(Augener, London.) Come away, death. 2s. Take, O take those lips 
away. 1s. 6d. Orpheus with his lute. 1s. 6d. 

By an unexpected use of triplets on the third beat of the bar Professor 
Westrup gives a strange, haunting feeling to the words ‘‘ Come away, 
death ’’, ‘‘ Fly away breath ’”’, entirely appropriate to the mood of the 
poem. In ‘ Orpheus with his lute’ the imagery of the poem is skilfully 
suggested in the floating thirds of the accompaniment. Less spontaneous 
is the setting of ‘ Take, O take those lips away ’, conceived in a full-blown 
lyrical style with frequent big intervals in the voice-part, difficult to 
negotiate and not always grateful. E. L. 


Wood, Thomas, Chanticleer : a Tale for Singing (Chaucer) for Unaccom- 
panied Chorus. (Stainer & Bell, London.) 6s. 

The composer gets his blow in first by roundly declaring in an 
encouraging foreword that ‘‘ the music is not as hard as it looks’’. Not- 
withstanding the helpful, indeed solicitous, clues for the finding of notes 
with which every entry is introduced, the music looks very hard indeed. 
[t calls for the utmost flexibility, rangin® as it does from pride to terror, 
from love to laxatives. The paramount difficulty in an unaccompanied 
piece lasting forty-three minutes is that of keeping in tune. Wherever 
the key allows solo leads have been made on A, so that perfect pitch or a 
tuning-fork may be resorted to. As the composer says, “‘ ‘ Chanticleer ’ 
is meant to be a tale for singing . . . the conventions and formality of 
the concert platform are out of place”’. Though the love-music which 
introduces Dame Partlet is as melting as one could wish for, there ate 
large stretches of the work in which the voices are called upon to execute 
struck discords, fanfares, brassy crescendos and many other effects that 
an orchestra can bring off better. Indeed, this constant demand for 
orchestral style may well become more burdensome than the effort of 
compassing the notes themselves. The words are derived by Nevill 
Coghill from ‘ The Nun’s Priest’s Tale’ and the music amply matches 
them in vitality and wit. There are six solo parts comprising Dame 
Partlet (mezzo), Chanticleer (tenor), Dan Russel the Fox (baritone) and, 
as narrators, two sopranos and a bass. I. 
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Wordsworth, William, Four Lyrics for Voice and String Quartet. 
(Lengnick, London.) Score and Parts, 6s. 

Four Elizabethan love lyrics are provided here with a most opulent 
string accompaniment—opulent but dated. The quartet parts are 
interwoven in intricate patterns, the voice-part is echoed in imitations 
while the harmony consistently belongs to the late nineteenth century. 
Yet in ‘ Weep you no more, sad fountains ’ Mr. Wordsworth shows that 
music can still be written in this style with conviction. The setting of 
Campion’s ‘ Serenade’ has something of the ease and serenity of Fauré. 
The most resourceful of the set, and also the most original, is the setting of 
Shakespeare’s sonnet, ‘ Full many a glorious morning have I seen ’. 


E. L. 


Wordsworth, William, String Quartet No. 2, B flat major. (Lengnick, 
London.) Score, 7s. 

William Wordsworth continues to produce large works at a rate which 
surely could not be sustained without some real impulse ; yet one cannot 
help feeling that the music as set down is not as compelling as it should 
be. Again in this work does one find many signs of skilled construction, 
of carefully considered balance of keys and indeed of beautiful sound. 
Bu ihe total effect is vitiated by a lack of individuality and stamina in 
the themes. It is difficult to decide whether the themes were never strong 
or whether they have been sophisticated away to nothing. One is inclined 
towards the latter view on examining the harmony, which largely 
consists of an up-to-date veneer of contrived dissonance which, especially 
in the faster movements, only introduces a spikiness ineffective in this 
essentially cantabile medium. ‘The first movement is the best: it is free 
from wilfulness and has long-breathed phrases which carry the music 
along in a convincing manner. The slow movement has a sense ol 
atmosphere but not much melodic inspiration. The Allegro molto and the 
fugal last movement strike one as being cleverly fabricated. ie. 


lhe following scores of important works have been received: 

Arnold, Malcolm, Overture Beckus the Dandipratt. (Lengnick, London.) 
Miniature Score, 5s. 

Berkeley, Lennox, Nocturne for Orchestra. (Chester, London.) Miniature 
Score, 5S. 

Borodin, Symphony No. 1. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Miniature 
Score, 12s. 6d. 

Britten, Benjamin, Albert Herring. Comic Opera in three acts, Op. 39. 
(Boosey & Hawkes.) Vocal Score by Henry Boys, 62s. 6d. 

Mozart, The Marriage of Figaro. Italian words with English verSion by 
Edward J. Dent. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Vocal Score by 
Erwin Stein. 153s. 

Prokofiev, Sergey, Ala and Lolly: Scythian Suite, Op. 20. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London.) Miniature Score, 10s. 

Suite from the Ballet ‘ Chout’, Op. 21. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 
Miniature Score, 12s. 6d. 

Stravinsky, Igor, Four Studies for Orchestra. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 
Miniature Score, 5s. 
Wind (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Miniature 

Score, 5s. 6d. 
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Orpheus, Ballet in 3 Scenes. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Miniature 
Score, 7s. 6d. 
Petrushka, Ballet, revised 1947 version. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 


_ Miniature Score, 15s. 6d. 
Symphony of Psalms. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Miniature Score, 
6s. 3d. 
Vaughan Williams, R, Symphony in F minor. (Oxford University Press.) 
Full Score (quarto), 12s. 6d. 


REVIEWERS 
E. B Editor 
- E.L Edward Lockspeiser 


Dr. H. K. Andrews 
H. Watkins Shaw 


n> 


- H. W.S. 

I. K. Dr. Ivor Keys 

Jj. A. W. Professor J. A. Westrup 
a= Dr. John W. Klein 

R. C. Richard Capell 
Dr. Sydney Northcote 
William C, Smith 
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REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


A new magazine, ‘ Journal of the American Musicological Society ’ 
14, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.), includes articles by Otto Kinkeldey, 
Alfred Einstein, Edward Lowinsky and Richard Waterman in the sixty 
pages of its first number, spring 1948. The editor is Oliver Strunk. 
Kinkeldey contributes a memorial paper on Johannes Wolf (1869-1947), 
with particulars of the overclouded years of the famous scholar’s old age. 
He was retired by the Nazis, on the usual grounds, from his academi 
posts at Berlin in the autumn of 1935, with a very meagre pension. Th: 
bombing of Berlin destroyed his entire library (November 22nd 1943), 
‘which contained not only a surpassingly excellent collection of th 
literature in his field, but the results of more than half a century’s activity 
in acquiring and in copying manuscripts all over Europe’’. Wolf took 
refuge at Munich. There, after the war, he lived in poverty, and was 
reduced in weight to 100 lb. Kinkeldey has particulars to give of Wolf’s 
earlier ups and downs—the difficulties the Italian authorities put in the 
way of his publishing Bartolomeo Ramis de Pareia’s 1482 ‘ Musica 
practica ’, and the fault in the first printing at Leipzig of his ‘ Geschichte 
der Mensural-Notation von 1250-1460’, which necessitated the reprinting 
of all the black and red sheets. After his retirement Wolf wrote a book 
on musical relations between England and Germany, which was in the 
press when it was destroyed in the bombing of Stuttgart in 1943. ‘‘ During 
his refugee years in Bavaria he rewrote the book and had hopes in 1947 
of seeing it published in English in London ”’. 


[wo other books had actually come off the press and lay ready for distribution in 
the stockrooms of Breitkopf & Hartel in Leipzig when that city was heavily bombed 
on December 4, 1943 and the entire publishers’ quarter reduced to rubble. Wolf 
was plunged into the depths of despair. But when five months later the plates for 
the engraved music were found unharmed in the ruins, he took heart again and 
courageously began to rewrite the type-text parts of both works . . . . Both works 
were ready for reprinting, but the Russian military government made difficulties 
about a supply of paper. And when these difficulties had been overcome they 
refused permission to print. 


The one was a transcription of the Squarcialupi Codex, a collection 
of fourteenth-century Italian music in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, and the other the fourteenth-century ‘ Gruythuyse Liederbuch ’. 
Kinkeldey pays a warmly-felt personal tribute to Wolf’s memory. 

‘On Certain Manuscripts of Mozart’s’, by Alfred Einstein, tells us of 
a few hitherto unknown or recently recovered pieces. They are, first, 
two fragmentary sketches, both in New York collections, dating from 
1782-83, the one of a fugal ‘ Quoniam ’, the other of a fugue in F, evidently 
written under the influence of the “‘ 48”’. Other odds and ends are on 
both sheets. There has also come to light the autograph of the piano 
version of the ‘ Prague Dances’, K.509, presenting differences from the 
orchestral version. 

Edward Lowinsky, ‘On the Use of Scores by Sixteenth-century 
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Musicians ’, calls attention to an early use of a score with bar-lines in 
‘ Compendium musices ’ by Lampadius of Lineburg (Berne, 1537), a use 
generally attributed to a generation later (Cipriano de Rore’s ‘ Madrigali’, 
1577). The same contributor, writing from Rome, gives a sad account 
of the neglect and deterioration of musical manuscripts in I talian libraries. 

In ‘ La Rassegna Musicale’ of April 1948 Boris de Schloezer has an 
article on Bartok which answers some strictures passed on the Hungarian 
composer by the Schoenbergian critic René Leibowitz in ‘ Les Temps 
Modernes ’, No. 26. Schloezer ironically admits to a certain embarrass- 
ment in considering Barték’s art, so difficult is it to sum this up in a 
formula or to stick a label upon it. Unlike Schoenberg or Stravinsky, 
Barték founded no school and had no following of disciples. 


How could he have done so, he who propounded no doctrine and wrote music 
that could not be reduced to a system ? The sole lesson Barték could give is afforded 
by his example, that of a musician who succeeded in conquering himself, in becoming 
himself, at the cost of long and arduous labours. . . . From the point of view of 
systematic spirits it may appear a major defect to offer to the problems of structure 
that arise only particular solutions, valid only for this or that concrete case... . 
His work, then, despite all its beauty, is censured the moment the historic and 
esthetic points of view are confounded; and that is the perilous confusion which 
obtains at the present day. The tendency, indeed, when an attempt is made to 
appraise an artist’s contribution, is no longer to examine his works; the question 
is, rather, what has resulted therefrom, what their derivation was and what their 
repercussions. Paradoxical though it may seem, even the work of art to-day is 
judged by its fruits . . . just like that of the scientist, whose work is no more than 
a link of a chain. 


Leibowitz’s reproaches, it appears, are that Bartdok’s art is not ** pure ”’ 
enough; that it represents, in part, a compromise; that it is not thoroughly 
radical; that he failed in his duty “ of participating in the evolution of 
music in the full consciousness of its direction, and in the duty of seeking 
to realize a greater liberty in a greater precision, system and symmetry ”’, 
and not in “a petrification of folk lore”’. All this, remarks Schloezer, 
amounts simply to saying that Barték made a mistake in not dedicating 
himself to Schoenbergian dodecaphony. But is this not to leave the plane 
of zsthetics ? Even if it be admitted that the “‘ main stream ”’ of music 
is represented by Schoenberg and his school, that does not pre-judge the 
purely esthetic value of Barték’s art. 

Schloezer goes on: 


What strikes me, I confess, is the assurance with which some of the champions 
of dodecaphony, such as Leibowitz, eliminate from the evolution of music the human, 
individual and social factor, and all that is due to contingencies and to the simple 
** case’. I myself should find it difficult to affirm that Beethoven’s deafness or 
the premature death of Mozart and Schubert had no effect upon the development 
of music. And how can we be certain that music will keep on in the direction of 
an ever-increasing complexity and systemization? This can be affirmed only by 
basing oneself upon an historic, if not philosophic, doctrine. Who knows but that 
Bartok may one day appear as a precursor? And that, on that day, a theorist will 
explain to the world something to the effect that a return to a certain simplicity, 
to looser structures or, may be, to ancient modes, naturally cropped up in the 
historic process (since, with the passage of time, it is always possible to deduct the 
present from the past, upon which ratiocination is always free to speculate) ? 


Schloezer ends by questioning Leibowitz’s disparaging use of the 
word compromise. In morals compromise may entail reproach, but in 
esthetics it is permitted—and more, “ the work of art always involves 
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compromises ’’. Does not, after all, he asks, Schoenberg’s ‘ Ode to 
Napoleon ’ represent a compromise ? 

Wilhelm Waldstein, in the April number of the ‘ Oesterreichische 
Musikzeitschrift ’, undertakes a re-examination of Mahler, a subject for 
years proscribed to unprejudiced criticism in Vienna. Waldstein says 
that Mahler’s “‘ sentimentality *’ (in Schiller’s sense) was the deepest root 
of his being. The naive artist, e.g. Bruckner, ‘‘ has ’’ Nature, the senti- 
mental artist ‘‘ seeks’ her. ‘‘‘ My whole life’’, Mahler once confessed, 
‘is a long homesickness ’’; and Waldstein describes him thus: 


He is the homeless man, the lost son, the God-separated one who, with sore 
heart and strenuous effort, yearns after the accord he has missed between the Ego 
and the Universal, an accord he would gain by entreaty and defiance. He is the 
ultra-sensitive, esthetic to the point of sickliness; he is the child of the world to 
whom the world is a torment; the individualist who would flee the Ego; the com- 
plex man who longs for the bliss of a simple soul; the eminent intellect who would 
fain descend from the cold-clear mountain-tops to the valley and its charm of 
flowers. 


His quest for God and Nature in landscape and in the souls of children 
and of the people is the principal subject of his work, but it appears 
therein as no natural effusion but rather in the dream-pictures of a feverish 
phantasy. Waldstein goes on to ask whether Mahler has not, in truth, 
much in common with Beethoven, for instance: 


Exterior uncouthness and interior goodness; a razor-edged critical mind and 
an abundance of feeling nothing less than self-devouring; a sovran disregard for 
conventions in life as in art; a demonic recklessness whenever the question was of 
life’s highest values; his breadth of soul . . . 


Beethoven, like Mahler, was not an absolute musician in the sense in 
which Bach was one, and Mozart. Beethoven and Mahler laid forcible 
hands on music to load it with the abundance of their inner world. 
Waldstein, all the same, perceives a difference—a radical one. Mahler, 
with all his qualities of brain and heart, was wanting in creative powe1 
an schépferischer Potenz gebrach). His phantasy was “‘ more combinatory 
than creative”’. His musicianship comprised all gifts save one—the 
fundamental, blessed gift of original, immediately convincing ideas. 
Waldstein asks whether Mahler’s economy of material does not represent 
the making of a virtue out of necessity, an embarras de pauvreté. 


Does not the obvious simplicity of his thematic material, with its fanfares, 
its flat diatonicism and leaping fourths and fifths, offer stones more often than 
bread ? And stones that we recognize from having seen them in previous buildings ? 
‘ Beneath the thick-woven and often dazzling raiment of his polyphony we 
detect the palpitating heart of a hapless and noble nature. But it was not given to 
this heart to tell us how it suffered, but rather to pour out tears, sighs and shrieks 
of pain, The effect is moving but hardly elevating, for even beatitude is, in Mahler, 
a feverish paroxysm. His tendency to hypertrophy is not merely a sign of his times 
but also and principally the result of an incapacity for that inner plainness ot 
statement proper to all spontancity. 


But Waldstein concludes by saying that Mahler is a phenomenon 
belonging, despite his creative inadequacy, to the most interesting in the 
story of the human mind; and that so immense a miscarriage is more 
considerable than many a trifling success. i 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
CONCERNING A MONTEVERDI LETTER 
To the Editor of ‘Music and Letters’ 


. 


Sir, 

In a footnote to my article ‘ Verdi and Francesco Florimo: Some 
Unpublished Letters ’, in ‘ Music & Letters ’ for October 1945 I referred 
to an autograph letter of Monteverdi’s in the library of the Conservatorio 
of San Pietro a Maiella, Naples. I then stated: ‘ It is addressed to the 
Marchese Bentivoglio and clearly dated September roth 1617. This 
letter is printed in Malipiero’s collection of Monteverdi’s writings ten 
years out of place, under the date September roth 1627’’. Florimo 
himself published this letter with the date 1617, I myself read the date as 
1617 and various officials of the Conservatorio to whom I showed the 
letter agreed with me. And yet I am now convinced that we were all 
wrong, and Malipiero is right! 

The existence of other letters from Monteverdi to the Marchese 
Bentivoglio and Alessandro Striggio concerning his commission to com- 
pose music for the festivities celebrating the marriage of the Duke of 
Parma with the Princess Margherita of Tuscany in 1627 is not in itself 
sufficient argument for readjusting the date of this letter. Writing to 
Striggio on September 1oth 1627, Monteverdi refers to this commission 
received through the Marchese Bentivoglio “‘ molto mio Signore per 
molti anni passati ’’, so that there was already a long-standing connection 
between the composer and the court at Parma. I thought it possible 
that the letter in question could refer to an earlier commission, in 
connection with the inauguration of the Teatro Farnese, which was 
actually built by 1618, although the proposed entertainments for that 
year were abandoned and it was not until 1628 that the first performances 
actually took place. But after reference to Angelo Solerti’s ‘ Musica, 
ballo e drammatica alla corte Medicea dal 1600 al 1637’ (Florence, 
1905), where the texts of the intermedi performed in celebration of the 
wedding of the Duke of Parma and Princess Margherita are reprinted, 
I am unable any longer to doubt that Monteverdi’s letter, although it 
appears to be dated 1617, must actually have been written in 1627 and 
must refer to the third of these intermedi. The composer in his letter out- 
lines his plans for the musical treatment of a poem sent to him: 


. quattro generi di armonie saranno quelli che anderanno adoperati p. servitio 
del detto inte rmedio; l’uno che incomincia dal principio, e seguita sino al principio 
delle ire, tra Venere et Diana, et tra le loro discordie, |’altro dal principio delle ire 
sino finite le discordie, l’altro quando entra Plutone a metter ordine et quicte, 
durante sino dove Diana s’incomincia ad innamorare d’Endimione, et il quarto et 
ultimo dal principio di detto innamoramento sino alla fine. 


The action here outlined, with slight modification (Endymion was 
replaced by an anonymous ’ shepherd) ), is identical with that of the third 
intermedio, as printed by Solerti, who was himself the first to point out 
that Florimo’s date for this letter was wrong. 
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It seems necessary to clarify this matter once again, in case anyone 
should have been misled by my mistaken remarks on the date of the 
letter, for the latest book on the composer, Domenico De Paoli’s ‘ Claudio 
Monteverdi ’ (Milan, 1945), shows confusion on just this point. De Paoli 
quotes the letter in question (pp. 264-65) under the date September roth 
correctly, but nevertheless refers (pp. 219-220 and p. 236) to an 


1627, 


intermezzo, ‘ Gli amori di Diana e di Endimione ’, written for the court of 


Parma in 1617: 


In September of the same year Monteverdi entered into relations with the 
Court of Parma. The Duchess had written an intermezzo and desired that it should 
be set to music by Monteverdi. It is not known who was intermediary between the 
composer and the court of the Farnesi, but the subject of the intermezzo pleased the 
composer, who gladly set it to music. If and when the performance took place is 
not known and the music is lost. No other evidence about it remains to us except 


a letter of the composer to the Marchese Enzo Bentivoglio, secretary to the court of 


the Farnesi. 


This passage derives from the earlier biographies which relied on 
Florimo’s date of 1617 for this letter. The attribution of the poem to 
the Duchess of Parma herself is due to a misunderstanding. No other 
letter, written in 1617, from Monteverdi to the Marchese Bentivoglio 
exists. 

All references to an intermezzo on the subject of Diana and Endymion, 
composed by Montevérdi in 1617, should henceforth be withdrawn. 

FRANK WALKER. 
Orpington. 


july 31 st 1948. 
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CASSELL BOOKS 


MOZART’S 
PIANO CONCERTOS 


by C. M. GIRDLESTONE 


Professor Girdlestone takes the growth of Mozart’s inspiration and 
technique throughout his twenty-three piano concertos, their effect on the 
development of the concerto form and their relation to the most representative 
of the composer’s other compositions. Nearly a hundred music examples 
are reproduced in the text. Demy 8vo, 25/- net. 


THE CONCERTO 


ABRAHAM VEINUS 


“Mr. Veinus gives a remarkably full and detailed history of the rise 
decline, fall and metamorphosis of the form in general. The whole book is 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the concerto in the English 
language.’ Times Literary Supplement. Demy 8vo, 16/- net. 


COMING: HARPSICHORD MUSIC by MAX KENYON 
A survey of the harpsichord, virginals and spinet, the instruments, 
the players, the composers and the music. Illustrated. 18/- net. 


Second set of 


MADRIGALS 


Edited by E. H. FELLOWES 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
with 
ISOBEL BAILLIE * MARGARET FIELD-HYDE + GLADYS WINMILL 
RENE SOAMES KEITH FALKNER Conducted by BORIS ORD 


Madrigals by Bateson, Tomkins, Bartlet, Ward, Wilbye, Vautor, 
Gibbons, Weelkes, Pilkington, Morley, Farmer, Bennet, Farnaby. 
¢C 3745-50 Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 


Greatest Artists | | Finest Recording 
THE GRAMOPHON? LTD,, HAYES, MIDDX. 
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&@ SONG writer 
of distinction ...... 


MARY PLUMSTEAD 


These and other famous 


Singers include Mary 
Piurmstead’s songs in their 
repertoire : 


ASTRA DESMOND, ELSIE SUDDABY 
KENNETH ELLIS, DAVID FRANKLIN 
and FABIAN SMITH 


Those so far published are: 
@ A WISH (Samuel Rogers) 
@ LOVE’S REASONS (William Browne 


@ MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART 
(Sir Philip Sydney 


@ CLOSE THINE EYES (King Charlies !) 
@ IRAKI'’S LOVE SONG (Sir Denison Ross) 
Others in preparation 


ELKIN & CO., LTD. 
20 Kingly Street, Regent Street, London, W.! 


Studies in 
Contemporary Music 


WILFRID MELLERS 


In his new book, Mr. Mellers discusses in a wider 
context ideas which were introduced in his earlier 
work—Music and Society. The first part deals with 
the work of Satie, Debussy, Fauré, Roussel, and 
Koechlin. Part Two with Wellesz and Kodaly; 
and the third part deals with English musical 
culture in studies of Rubbra, Holst, Rawsthorne, 
and Bax. The book ends with two essays which 
discuss the academic background to our musical life. 
Musical examples Available 10s 6d net 


The Appreciation of Music 
ROY DICKINSON WELCH 
The author believes that books on musical appre- 
ciation are useful only in so far as they encourage 
independence of judgment and _ understanding. 
Here he introduces and explains all the best-known 
forms of music, with a wealth of illustrative material. 
Musical examples Available os 6d net 


Current book list on request from 
12 Park Place, St. James's, London SW 1 
Dennis Dobson Lid 


HEFFER’S 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


We have a large stock of books on 
Music, both new and second-hand, 
and a_ representative selection of 
Miniature Scores, Piano Music, 
Chamber Music, Vocal Music, Orch- 
estral Full Scores, First Editions 
and Antiquarian Music. 


We are always prepared to buy 
good books and music of every 
description, particularly rare items, 
and B & H Gesamtausgaben. 


W.HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


Established 1853 


Incorporated 1904 


AUGENER’S EDITION 


THE BRITISH EDITION OF 
CLASSICAL & MODERN MUSIC 


ENGRAVED AND PRINTED 
IN ENGLAND 


The best printed and most reliable 
edition of classical and modern 
music, Augener’s Edition is in 
constant use throughout the 


musical world. 


Stocked by all Music Sellers 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W.1 


—— 

: 

3 & 4 Petty Cury CAMBRIDGE 

a 


DENT 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS 
New Volumes. Each 7s. 6d. net 


Just Published 
Schumann JOAN CHISSELL 
Bizet) WINTON DEAN 
Ready Autumn 
Brahms LATHAM 


Riographical and critical studies, each with 
alendar of events in the composer's life, 
table of compositions, bibliography, and 
ilustrations from photographs, musical 
examples, etc. Most recently published: 
FAURE by NORMAN SUCKLING 
MUSSORGSKY by M. D. CALVOCORESS!, 
edited by GERALD ABRAHAM 
CHOPIN by ARTHUR HEDLEY 
HANDEL hy Percy M. YOUNG 
BACH by &. M. AND SYDNEY GREW 
RAVEL by NORMAN DEMUTH 


Everyman's 


Dictionary of Music 
Compiled by ERIC BLOM 
‘The user cannot fail to marvel at the wealth 
of the material, at the concision which 
brings 10,000 entries into the compass of a 
pocket-book, and at the compiler’s erudition. 
An astonishing achievement of the multum 
in parvo.” The Times Literary Supplement. 
720 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


J 
Schubert 
A Documentary Biography 
OTTO ERICH DEUTSCH 
‘Mr. Deutsch has spent a lifetime collecting 
every known letter written by Schubert or 
to him, or by his friends about him, every 
official document, every contemporary 
newspaper reference. . [He] has anno- 
tated everything superbly, and Mr. Eric 
Blom has translated the whole thing 
brilliantly.” The Listener. 
Illustrated with 4 coloured plates, 36 mono- 
chrome plates, and 42 line drawings. 
Over 1,000 pages. £3 3s. net 


Music in 


the Baroque Era 

MANFRED F. BUKOFZER 
Fourth volume in the History of Music 
series, covering the period, from Monteverdi 
and Schutz to Bach and Handel, that saw 
the creation of many types of vocal and 
instrumental music that we treasure to-day. 
Opera and ballet, cantata and oratorio, 
concerto, keyboard music, Protestant and 
Catholic church music—all are interestingly 
reviewed. Many music examples. 30s. net 


Write to J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
Letchworth (Herts), for New List of 
Books on Music and Musicians 


SIBELIUS 


A SYMPOSIUM 
EDITED BY 


GERALD ABRAHAM 


. we must praise this most useful book. 
Not only is it a source of information, but also 
a stimulus to thought.""—-Music @ Letters. 


this book (is) the most important that has 
appeared in English on its subject.’’—The 
Listener. 


.. . achieve(s) a complete portrait of Sibelius 
such as is provided by no other English publica- 
Cooper, The Spectator. 


_ . a complete and formidable portrait of the 
composer.’’— Times Literary Supplement 


This book presents a serious discussion of the 
entire work of Sibelius. Following a brief portrait 
of the composer are detailed studies of his or- 
chestral, chamber, piano and choral music and 
songs by such eminent authorities as Gerald 
Abraham, Ralph Wood, David Cherniavsky, 
Scott Goddard, Eric Blom and Astra Desmond. 
With chronology, bibliography and musical 
examples. 


MUSIC OF THE MASTERS== 


10/6 
LINDSAY DRUMMOND 


MUSICIANS! 


THE GOODWIN & TABB 
MUSIC LIBRARIES 


ave at Your Service 


THE ORCHESTRAL HIRE 
LIBRARY 


For Professional and Amateur Orchestras 
Send for Catalogue and Terms 


THE MUSIC LENDING 
LIBRARY 
For Subscribers only 21/- per annum 
Send for Prospectus 
THE LIBRARY OF CHORAL 


WORKS 
FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES 


GOODWIN & TABB 


LIMITED 
36-38 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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A Monumental Wo 
of Reference 


HARVARD 
DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC 


WILLI APEL 


S29 pages. 35!- net. 


From all Booksellers or :— 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


OTTO HAAS 


49a Belsize Park Gardens 
LONDON, N.W. 3 


Last Catalogues Published : 
No. 24. Autograph Letters and 
MSS.: Musicians, Actors, Authors, 
Political and Military Persons, 
Scientists and Artists. 493 Nos. 


No. 25. Music and Musical 
Literature. A selection of one 
hundred and fifty rare works. 


Just out: 
No. 26. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. 500 Nos. 


Music and Musical Literature 
Autographs and Musical MSS. 


Purchase and Sale 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


78th Year of Publication 


SEPTEMBER CONTENTS 
Notes of the Day The Scores of 
Mendelssohn's ‘Hebrides’, by Gerald 
Abraham. Bach’s Fugal Art. 1. The 
Appeal to the Listener, by A. EF. 
Dickinson. Bartéd’: on Liszt. 1. Liszt's 
Music and To-day’s Public (1911) 
Gramophone Notes. New Books. New 


Music. Correspondence 


Price 6d. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : (10 numbers) 
6/— post free 


EARLY CLASSICAL 
SYMPHONIES 


Arranged and/or edited by 


ADAM CARSE 
This series contains Symphonies by 
ABEL, ARNE, J. C. BACH, DITTERS- 
DORF, FILTZ,GOSSEC, *HOLZBAUER, 
MALDERE, SCHWINDL, STAMITZ,+ 
and TOESCHI 
Scored for Strings, Oboes (or Flutes) and Horns 


In these arrangements any independent parts 
for Oboes or Horns are *‘ cued "’ in the string 
parts, so that the works can be adequately 
performed by a string orchestra. Flutes can 
be substituted for Oboes if necessary. 


Full Scores, each 2/- net. Parts, each set 
3/6 net. Extra parts, each 8d. net. Figured 
bass part arranged for Piano or Harpsichord, 
each 2/- net. 


Full Score, 3/- net. Parts,6/- net. Strings, 
each 1/4 net. Wind, 8d. net. Figured bass 
part arranged for Piano or Harpsichord, 2/- net. 


t No Oboe (or Flute) part for this number. 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


18 Great Mariborough Street, London, W.1 


AGUENER Ltd. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W.1 
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THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


PAUL HENRY LANG, Editor 
(Published in America) 

** By far the most ——- of the American periodicals from the point of view of 
musical scholarship is The Musical Quarterly, It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in 
character, and has published valuable contributions from most of the range, he on 
music in Europe and America,’’—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. ird Edition 
(1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 

Vor. XXXIV, No. 3. CONTENTS JULY 1948 
In Memoriam : P. Kircunorr, O.F.M. Econ WELLESZ 
Music or SAMuEL BARBER . NATHAN Broper 
IN THE 16TH AND Earty 17TH Centurres—Part III 
A Musica in CoLoniA VIRGINIA . 
Some RemMarks ABouT OLp NoTATION 
In Teatro ALLA Mopa—Part I 
Eprror’s Note 
Current CHRONICLE 
United States: Cleveland—George H. L. Smith; New York—Richard F. 
Goldman; Henry Cowell; Rochester—Charles Warren Fox; Chile—Juan 
Orrego-Salas; England—Martin Cooper. 
Reviews or Books 
Egon Wellesz: Eastern Elements in Western Chant. Reviewed by Eric Werner. 
Manfred F. Bukofzer : Music in the Baroque Era. Reviewed by G. S. Dickson. 
Edward J. Dent: Mozart's Operas: A Critical Study. Reviewed by Donald Jay Grout. 
Willi Apel : Masters of the Keyboard. Reviewed by CARL PARRISH. 
Robert Manson Myers: Handel’s Messiah: A Touchstone of Taste. Reviewed by 
HerBert M. SCHUELLER. 
ConrrisuTors To Tuts Issuz : QuarTeRLY Boox-Last : Quarterty Recorp-Lat 
208. a year. 5s. 3d. a copy (including postage) 
Sore SELLING AGENTS 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Representatives for G. Scurmer, Inc., N.Y. 


REVUE MUSICAL 


9 yearly issues (1 special) 


(POUNDED in 1920) 
70 AVENUE KLEBER - _ PARIS (40e) 


THE OUTSTANDING FRENCH MUSIC REVIEW 


offers you 


UNPUBLISHED TEXTS FROM THE GREATEST COMPOSERS 
and ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE LEADING ARTISTS 


* 


The special numbers are treasured as collectors’ pieces 


CONTRIBUTORS FROM FRANCE AND ABROAD 
Subscription price £2 10s. yearly 

For a free specimen and subscription service consult the exclusive agents : 


ANGLO-FRENCH PERIODICALS 
25 VILLIERS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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A Monumental Work 


HARVARD 
DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC 


OF 


WILLI APEL 
S29 pages. net. 


From all Booksellers or :— 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 


LONDON,W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 


of Reference 


OTTO HAAS 


49a Belsize Park Gardens 
LONDON, N.W.3 


Last Catalogues Published: 
No. 24. Autograph Letters and 
MSS.: Musicians, Actors, Authors, 
Political and Military Persons, 
Scientists and Artists. 493 Nos. 


No. 25. Music and Musical 
Literature. A selection of one 
hundred and fifty rare works. 


Just out: 
No. 26. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. 500 Nos. 


Music and Musical Literature 
Autographs and Musical MSS. 


Purchase and Sale 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


78th Year of Publication 


SEPTEMBER CONTENTS 


Notes of th Day [The Scores of 
Mendelssohn's Hebrides by Gerald 
raham Bach's kugal Art I 
\ al t the Li I \. | | 
Bartdék I 
\ ind To-day Pul I 
Gra p! NO vy B 
Mus ( 
Price 6d. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTI 
6/- post 


EARLY CLASSICAL 
SYMPHONIES 


Arranged and/or edited by 


ADAM CARSE 


This series contains Symphonies by 
ABEL, ARNE, J. C. BACH, DITTERS- 
DORF, FILTZ,GOSSEC, *HOLZBAUER, 
MALDERE, SCHWINDL, STAMITZ,+ 

and TOESCHI 


Scored for Strings, Oboes (or Flutes) and Horns 

In these arrangements any independent parts 
for Oboes or Horns are ** cued "' in the string 
parts, so that the works can be adequately 
performed by a string orchestra. Flutes can 
be substituted for Oboes if necessary. 


Full Scores, each 2 net. Parts, each set 
36 net. Extra parts, each Sd. net. Figured 
bass part arranged for Piano or Harpsichord, 
each 2 net. 


“Full Score,3 net. Parts,6 —net. Strings, 
each 14 net. Wind, 8d. net. Figured bass 
part arranged for Piano or Harpsichord, 2 - net 


t No Oboe (or Flute) part for this number. 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


AGUENER Ltd. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W.1 
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THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


PAUL HENRY LANG, Editor 
(Published in America) 

“‘ By far the most important of the American periodicals from the point of view of 
musical scholarship is The Musical Quarterly. It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in 
character, and has published valuable contributions from most of the leading writers on 
music in Europe and America.”’"—-Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Third Edition 
(1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 


Vor. XXXIV, No. 3. CONTENTS JULY 1948 ; 
In Memoriam: P. Krian Kircunorr, O.F.M. . . Econ Weiesz + 
Tue Music or SAMUEL BARBER . NATHAN BRODER 
PrTcH IN THE 16TH AND Earty 17TH Centurres—Part III . ARTHUR MENDEL 
A Musicat tn Vircinia . MAvuRER MAURER 
Some Remarks aBout NoTaTIon : Curt Sacus 

In Teatro ALLA Mopa—Part I ‘ BENEDETTO MARCELLO 


Eprror’s NoTEe 
CurrENT CHRONICLE 
United States: Cleveland—George H. L. Smith; New York—Richard F. 
Goldman; Henry Cowell; Rochester—Charles Warren Fox; Chile—Juan 
Orrego-Salas; England—Martin Cooper. 3 
Reviews or Booxs 
Egon Wellesz: Eastern Elements in Western Chant. Reviewed by Eric WeRNER. 7 
Manfred F. Bukofzer : Music in the Baroque Era. Reviewed by G. S. Dickinson. . 


Edward J. Dent: Mozart’s Operas : A Critical Study. Reviewed by Donald Jay Grout. rs 
Willi Apel : Masters of the Keyboard. Reviewed by Caru ParrisH. - 
Robert Manson Myers: Handel’s Messiah: A Touchstone of Taste. Reviewed by 

HERBERT M. SCHUELLER. . 
ConrTriButors TO THIS IssuE : QuARTERLY Book-List : QuaARTERLY Recorp-Lat 


20s. a 46 a postage) 
CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Representatives for G. Scuirmer, Inc., N.Y. 


MUSICALE 


(POUNDED in 1920) 
70 AVENUE KLEBER - _ PARIS (40e) 


THE OUTSTANDING FRENCH MUSIC REVIEW 


offers you 
UNPUBLISHED TEXTS FROM THE GREATEST COMPOSERS 
and ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE LEADING ARTISTS 


The special numbers are treasured as collectors’ pieces 
CONTRIBUTORS FROM FRANCE AND ABROAD 
9 yearly issues (1 spectal) Subscription price £2 10s. yearly 


For a free specimen and subscription service consult the exclusive agents : 


ANGLO-FRENCH PERIODICALS 
25 VILLIERS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CONCERT SEASON 1948-9 


NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION 
CHORAL WORKS 


GEOFFREY BUSH 


A Christmas Cantata For Soprano Solo, Chorus and String Orchestra and Oboe: a suite 
Vocal score (in preparation) of nine movements of which five are based on traditional carols. 
(30 mins.) 


GEORGE DYSON 


Quo Vadis (Part 2) A cycle of poems set to music for S.C.T.B. Soli, Chorus and 
Vocal score Orchestra. Part I was composed in 1939 for the Hereford Festival, 
(in preparation) and has since been performed by the Leeds Philharmonic Society, 


the Goldsmith Choral Union, and at the Three Choirs Festival 1947. 


Four Songs for Sailors A Choral Suite for Mixed Chorus, strings and optional brass and 
Vocal score 2s. 6d. drums. Words by Sir Thomas Denham, A. H. Clough, 
Longfellow and A, Cunningham. 


BRUCE MONTGOMERY 


Christ’s Birthday A Suite of Six Carols set to music for mixed chorus and string 
Vocal score 3s. orchestra with piano obbligato. Words by Christina Rossetti, 
Wedderburn and 15th century poets. (15 mins.) 


HENRY PURCELL 

Sacrificial Scene from Circe For Narrator, S.MS.T.B. Soli, Chorus and Orchestra ; edited 
Vocal score 3s. by Gerald Cooper. 

ERIC H. THIMAN 


A Spring Garland Six Songs for Mixed Chorus, Strings, Flute and Piano. Words 
Vocal score 3s. by Nash, Shakespeare, Campion, Robert Bridges, C. Rossetti, 
and a 17th century poet. (18 mins.) 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
ARTHUR BLISS 


Suite from the Ballet Full score and orchestral material available on hire. 
“ Adam Zero” 


Suite from the Ballet Orchestral material available on hire ; full score 308. 
“Miracle in the Gorbals ” 

HANS GAL 

Variations on For full orchestra ; orchestral material available on hire; score 
“ Lilliburlero ” in preparation. (20 mins.) 


NOVELLO & COMPANY LTD. 


160 Wardour Street, London, W.1 sf | 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans. Published by the Proprietor, Ricuarp CAPELL, 
18 Great Mariborough Street, London, W.1. 
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